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FIFTH LETTER TO THE RULING ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir has been said more than once, my beloved brethren, in the 
course of this correspondence, that the present matter of dispute is 
intimately connected, in many respects, with the great movement 
which resulted in the final deliverance of our church from the cor- 
ruptions of Pelagianism and the errors of Congregationalism in 1837 
and 1838. In the main principle at issue, the controversy is identi- 
cal. On the one hand, a strict adherence to the Word of God and 
the Constitution of the church, is contended for; on the other, a cer- 
tain looseness of construction is pleaded for; and the simple adhe- 
rence to the plain and obvious sense of our fundamental bonds—now 
as then, is denied to be obligatory, or is declared to be consistent 
with practices and principles immediately subversive of our entire 
system of church order. Now as then, the advocates of pure Pres- 
byterianism, are openly denounced; and, having been called Anti- 
nomians for a faithful adherence to the doctrines of our standards, 
we are now called levellers, agitators, and I know not how many ill 
names besides, for a faithful sieplane to its polity. 

The nature and origin of ecclesiastical power ought not to be a 
matter of dispute with us; and I have taken it for ted, is not. 
I have supposed all our church officers of every e fully admit, 
that the whole power we possess is 1, purely spiritual; 2, purel 
ministerial and declarative; and 3, conferred by God himself, in his 
Word. From these principles must flow others, in re to our 
church standards, equally plain and important: to wit, 1, That those 
standards do by no means create, but merely declare powers that ex- 
ist independently of them; 2, that church courts and officers are not 
created by those standards, but contrarywise have created them; 3, 
that being in fact, as far as they go, the bond of our outward cove- 
nanted union, we are solemnly bound to observe them with fidelity ; 
4, that where they are silent, the church courts are not powerless, 
but are remitted to the Word of God, the sole authoritative and the 
original charter of our ecclesiastical existence; 5, that God and not 
the church creates and defines the powers of all ecclesiastical courts 
and officers. Again, such truths being obvious, how much more 
evident is it—1, That if the standards themselves could never jus- 
tify, what the Scriptures do not—much less could any obscurity in 
them defeat the plain Word of God; 2, that if error could not be 
justified by the silent connivance of the standards, much less can it 

e by a connivance of the church under the positive prohibition of 
the —" 3, that if silence on the part of the standards and uni- 
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versal practice by the church could not unitedly establish a principle 
that is false or a practice that is unscriptural, much less is a partial 
defection from the plain letter of the standards and the clear Word of 
God, entitled to the least weight as authority. 

If these things be admitted—and what Presbyterian will deny 
them as abstract truths—how plain are our duties and rights in the 
present matter? Let any one seek in the Scriptures or the Consti- 
tution of our church for authority to ordain and to depose ministers ; 
and what does he find? That the Presbytery must do both. Let him 
further seek to know who compose this Presbytery ; and it is just as 
plain that Ministers and Elders, or, in other words, preaching and 
ruling Elders,—or, in other words, Presbyters, compose it. Let him 
ask the Congregationalist, upon what ground he asserts the absolute 
independence of every particular congregation, and see if Presbyte- 
rianism can stand one moment without a Presbytery composed in 
part of Ruling Elders. Then let him ask the Prelatist how he sus- 
tains his notions of the three orders in the ministry—and see how 
Presbyterianism is driven to the wall the moment we deny a plural- 
ity of Presbyters, and they all equal by order in every congrega- 
tion, and in every church court. What is the parity we contend for 
against the Prelatist, if not a parity of all Presbyters as by order: and 
are not Ruling Elders Presbyters? What is the ecclesiastical power 
we contend for against the Congregationalist, if not the power of the 
church session instead of that of the brotherhood; the power of all the 
churches over each ; of many particular churches represented in one 


‘body, called a Presbytery, a Synod, an Assembly? And can this 


be, but that the Ruling Elder is, by order, a Presbyter? But if this 
be, who shall oust him of the jurisdiction inherent in him? How 
can it be done, without, to that extent, endangering the whole 
system? How shall it be defended, when the letter of God’s Word 
and of the Constitution of the church, and the absolute force of the 
reason of the thing, all conspire against it? 

But it is more than in the main principle, that the close connec- 
tion between the present and our past difficulties, exists. The truth 
is, that so far as the question of church order was concerned in the 
controversies which resulted in the division of the Presbyterian 
church, the turning point of the dispute was the office of the Rulin: 
Elder. And, it is moreover true, that the real conflict was joined, 
and the issues which settled every thing ultimately taken in the Ge- 
neral Assembly of 1831, upon the question of committee men, sent 
up as Ruling Elders, under the Plan of Union of 1801. And I must 
be allowed to say, that the New School party had full as great a 
show of reason when they made void the law in favour of Congrega- 
tionalism, as the brethren who now make it void in favour of a kind of 
Semi-Prelacy, can possibly make out. For the former had a practice 
nearly unquestioned for thirty years, and backed by an almost un- 
questioned construction of a positive treaty, for the same length of 
time ; whereas the latter have nothing whatever but a partial prac- 
tice which, under our present organization, cannot possibly go back 
above twelve years beyond the Plan of Union—since our Constitu- 
tion. was adopted only in 1788—and when then adopted, was, as has 
been shown at large, so modelled as expressly to assert the principles 
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for which we contend. It is worthy of much consideration, that the 
generation of men who in 1801 could adopt a treaty which, as we 
all admit, most materially and evidently trenched upon the vital prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism, and which the church has formally repu- 
diated and denounced as utterly unconstitutional and evil in its ope- 
ration; and that following generation which from 1801 to 1831 
lived on without any serious effort to restore the church to its true 
foundations or to purge it of evils constantly increasing; can hardly 
be considered perfect models in their’ expositions of Presbyterian 
polity, their establishment of Presbyterian practice, their devotion to 
sbyterian interests, or their interpretation of Presbyterian law. 
They were doubtless good men and meant well: but our church has 
had occasion to know that they committed some terrible mistakes. 

The point now asserted is interesting as a matter of history and 
important as an illustration, if not as an argument: I will therefore 
prove it. 

In the printed Minutes of the General Assembly for 1831, p. 158, 
the standing committee on Commissions (who were at that time 
Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. stated clerk, and John McDowell, D. D. per- 
manent clerk) reported ‘a commission from Grand River for a mem- 
ber of a Standing Committee, instead of a Ruling Elder.” —‘Mr. 
Jacob Green, Mr. Patton and Mr. A. Platt were appointed a Commit- 
tee of Elections,” &c.—The same afternoon (viz: May 19, 1831) 
this committee reported that,—‘With respect to the case of the 
Standing Committee man from Grand River Presbytery, they 
decline expressing any opinion as to the constitutional question as to 
the right of such to a seat in the Assembly.”—Who, at this day, is 
not amazed at such a report? And when we look back, and then 
around us, why need we have any apprehensions for the future ? 
The record proceeds thus: ‘“‘The Assembly proceeded to consider the 
case of the person denominated ‘standing committee” in the Com- 
mission: and after considerable discussion, it was resolved that the 
member be received, and enrolled among the list of members.” The 
next item naturally succeeds this extraordinary vote: ‘‘The Assem- 
bly proceeded to the election of a Moderator, when the Rev. Nathan 
S. S. Beman, D. D. was elected.” This was the culminating point 
of New School influence in the Presbyterian church. Dr. Beman 
was the only New School Moderator that party was ever able to 
elect; and his elevation followed instanter, the formal abrogation of 
one of the most important elemental principles of our polity, while 
it signalized the wotal extent of the church’s departure from its doc- 
trinal standards. That day was the first I ever sat in the General 
Assembly ; and never shall I forget the impression then made upon 
me. From that hour, the total ruin or the thorough reformation of 
the church seemed to me altogether inevitable: and, from that hour 
to the present, I have not ceased, through good report and evil report, 
to pray and to labour for the complete reform of that beloved church, 
and its true and entire establishment upon the basis of God’s Word, 
and its own venerable standards; with what favour of God and what 
oe from many who say they are his children, judge ye, my 

rethren. 
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I shall not turn aside to recount the struggle of parties in this 
important Assembly, upon the various matters which afterwards en- 
tered so largely into the events of many following years: my pre- 
sent business is with the question of the Ruling Elder. On pp. 
185-8 of the Minutes already quoted, will be found the Protest, 
which I now republish, of sixty-seven members of the Assembly 
against the act of the body, admitting the committee man to a seat, 
as a member of it. And on pp. 195-6 the answer of the Assembly 
to this Protest—which I also republish. These papers present clearly 
and in broad contrast the principle of a strict and true adherence to 
covenanted formularies, with that loose and generalising method 
which has wrought such evil in our church, and which, it is to be 
feared, is by no means extinct amongst us. For, it appears to me, 
that the paper in which the Assembly vindicates its act, admitting 
unordained laymen to the rights of Ruling Elders, is to the full, as 
sound and as logical as any thing that has yet appeared denying to 
Ruling Elders their own rights; nor am I able to see that there is 
any very material difference between the practical evils likely to re- 
sult in the two cases. And in both, the ultimate error is the same, 
to wit, a false and inadequate view of the office itself. I must take 
Sa myself the responsibility of the authorship of the Protest: and 
if you will but compare the signatures to it, with the list of members 
of that Assembly, you will see much reason to conclude that the 
principles involved work deeper than many are inclined to suppose: 


The following protest was read and ordered to be entered on the min- 
utes, viz. 

At the Session of the General Assembly held in Philadelphia in the year 
1831, Mr. Clement Tuttle from the Presbytery of Grand River, was certi- 
fied to the said General Assembly as a Committee man, in one of the 
churches under the care of said Presbytery, formed according to the plan 
of accommodation, recommended in the articles of agreement, bearing date 
in the year 1801, between the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
and the General Association of Connecticut; and was allowed to take his 
seat, to deliberate and vote, as a regular memher of this body. Against 
which decision, and against the right of the said Clement Tuttle to 3 seat in 
said body, we protest. 

In the 12th chap, and 2d section of the form of Church Government, it 
is enacted, “the General Assembly shall consist of an equal delegation of 
Bishops and Elders from each Presbytery.” Whe the persons are that are 
recognized as Bishops within the body of the Presbyterian church is dis- 
tinctly shown in chap. 4. of the Form of Government. Nor is there the 
least reason for supposing nor has any one intimated, that this committee 
man holds his seat here by virtue of the pastoral office. 

In chap. 5th of the Form of Government, Ruling Elders are defined to 
be “the representatives ef the people chosen by them to exercise government 
and discipline in conjunction with the Pastors.” 

In the 18th chap. of the Form of Government, the manner of electing and 
ordaining Ruling Eiders is prescribed: wherein, it is rendered necessary 
that the candidate should specifically receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of our church, that he should approve of its government and discip- 
line, that he should accept the office and promise faithfully to preform all 
its duties, and that he should promise to study the peace, unity and purity 
of the church. 

It is furthermore stated in the 6th section of said chapter, that the office 
of Ruling Elder is perpetual; and he who holds it can neither lay it aside 
at pleasure, nor be divested of it but by deposition. 
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The nature of some of the duties which the ruling elders take upon them- 
selves at their ordination, is particularly set forth in chap. 9th of the form 
of Church Goverument, from which it appears that the duties there men- 
tioned, cannot be performed except by a church officer coming up complete- 
ly to the Presbyterian idea of a Ruling Elder. 

All the foregoing qualifications must concur in an individual (if he be not 
a pastor or bishop,) before he is capabie of being voted for as a commissioner 
to General Assembly. All these concurring, he may be voted for, and if 
elected, must, before his name is enrolled as a member of this body, pro- 
duce a commission here, under the hand of the moderator and clerk of his 
presbytery, asserting upon the face of it, that he is a ruling eider in a par- 
ticular congregation. See chap. xxii, sec. 2. Form of Government. 

Now there is nothing even conducing to prove that the said Clement 
Tuttle was ever elected or ordained as a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
church; that he has ever formally and publicly adopted its Confession of 
Faith, and approved its Discipline and Form of Government;—that he has 
been elected by any Presbytery a Commissioner to this Assembly in the 
character of a Ruling Elder; nor that he bears any commision, certifving any 
such fact: but on the contrary, the commission he produces, shows clearly 
that he is not a Ruling Elder but a ‘Committee man,’ and that the church to 
which he belongs can be only in part, and for any thing that appears, in 
very small part, a Presbyterian church. 

Wherefore we do solemnly protest against the decision of the General 
Assembly, allowing the said Clement Tuttle to take his seat in this body as 
a Ruling Elder by virtue of his said commission as a ‘Comnmittee man,’ be- 
cause that decision is contrary to the plain letter of our church constitution. 
And we do protest agaiust the right of the said Clement Tuttle to take a 
seat in this General Assembly as a Ruling Elder, by virtue of a commission 
certifying that he holds another name and office, because the neglect and 
disrepute into which such practices must bring the office of Ruling Elder are 
ina high degree fatal to the Presbyterian church. 

The articles of agreement alluded to in the beginning of this paper are 
supposed to give this individual, and all others similarly situated, a seat in 
this Assembly. That agreement is one altogether anomalous to our Form 
of Government, and, so far as it does extend, is in derogation of it. 

The plainest rules of common sense tell us, that the principles of such 
instruments shall not be extended beyond the cases to which they are ap- 
plied in terms, and must be strictly limited by the details contained within 
themselves. 

The rule is, that a body of men when making such an agreement, shall 
not be called on to embrace in a codicil of exceptions, every point to which 
a given rule would apply, and except it by saying—this is not granted 
away; but on the other hand, having plainly set down what was meant—it 
is very clear that what is not set down, is not meant. It is the only rule of 
sense or safety. This being so, those articles can never cover this case, 
because they expressly stipulate the church Session and Presbytery, as the 
church courts to which these “Committee men” may have access in the 
character of Ruling Elders, and mention no others. As the grant was in 
derogation of the rights of the eldership, and adverse to the nature of our 
church Government, it is manifestly just such a grant as if valid at all, 
could only be so within the strict import of its own terms. We do not feel 
called on to discuss the fact, whether those articles thus interpreted are 
constitutional or not. If, however, they are so construed as to place mem- 
bers here who are by our constitution, forbidden to be here, or as in any 
degree to affect the principles of the organization of this house as clearly 
defined in our books, then it is manifest that the articles must be consider- 
ed utterly null and void. . 

The constitution cannot be obligatory, and yet something else, which is 
against and adverse to the constitution, be obligatory also, unless a sense 
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can be found in which the same proposition is both false and true at the 
same moment, and at every successive moment. 

Ifany one will fix with precision, the time when the principles of our 
Government shall grow into disesteem, there will no longer remain any 
difficulty in designating the period, when every other peculiarity of our 
church will be viewed with equal aversion. 

The preservation of the true principles of Presbyterian polity affords the 
best external security fur the preservation of the true principles of Presby- 
terian doctrine. 

We do therefore consider ourselves to be discharging a high and solemn 
duty when we thus point to a vital principle in our system of Government, 
wrested from its original design, and thus enter our protest against an un- 
constitutional act arising therefrom. 

R.J. Breckinridge, J.T. Edgar, Samuel Boyd, John Kennedy, Wm. C. 
Anderson, Maxwell M’Dowell, Alex. McCandless, John Hutchison, Saml. 
D. Blythe, John M’Arthur, William Scott, Samuel Steel, A. H. Campbell, 
James Buchanan, William Latta, E. P. Swift, Mathew L. Bevan, J. Gray, 
Alex. Williamson, John Moodey, John J. M’Cormick, Alex. Boyd, Joshua 
T. Russell, Ashbel Green, James Ralston, Thomas Love, John L. Belville, 
Samuel Murphey, James V. Henry, Ananias Platt, John M’Dowell, John 
M’Elhenney, William Nassau, John D. Ewing, Peter Hassinger, Thomas 
M’Keen, Thomas Barr, Samuel Swan, Watson Hughes, Jacob Green, 
Henry M’Keen, James Elliott, Robert White, John Coulter, Alex. M’Iver, 
Jacob R. Castner, John H. Grier, Robert Clark, David Humphrey, R. 
M’Cartee, Ezra Fisk, Hugh Auchincloss, Jer. Chamberlain, John Wither- 
spoon, G. W. Musgrave, John M’Mullin, William Nesbit, Samuel, 
Martin, Benjamin M’Dowell, W. D. Snodgrass, James Thomson, ‘Thomas 
Paxton, William Wilie, J. D. Paxton, C. H. Mustard, John L. Mont- 
gomery, Samuel K. ‘Talmage. 


May. 30th, 1831. 


Mr. Lathrope, Mr. Patton, and Mr. Calvert were appointed a committee 
on the part of the Assembly, to answer the above protest. 





The committee appointed to answer the protest against the admission of 
Mr. Clement Tuttle, a committee man, asa member of this Assembly, 
brought in a report which was adopted, and is as follows, viz. 


The Committee apointed to prepare a reply to the Protest of R. J. Breck- 
inridge and other members of this Assembly, against the decision ef the 
Assembly, allowing Clement Tuttle, a Commisioner from the Presbytery 
of Grand River, a seat in this Assembly “and against the right of the said 
Clement Tuttle to a seat in said body” respectfully report the following, 
viz— 

1st. That while it is not denied that there is an appearance of departure 
from the letter of the Constitution, in admitting to a seat in the General 
Assembly, “a Lay Commissioner delegated by another name than Ruling 
Elder” yet it is believed that the spirit of the Constitution is not violated; 
because the definition of ‘Ruling Elder” which is correctly recited by the 
Protestants from the form of Gov. Chap. 5, describes exactly the character 
of the standing Committee contemplated in the Articles of Agreement to 
which the Protestants refer. The deficiency in this case is therefore ap- 
i rather in the name than in the nature of the delegation from Pres- 

tery to the Assembly. 

2nd. To have refused a seat in this house to a Commissioner regularly 
delegated by his Presbytery on the ground of the “Articles of Agreement” 
above named, would have been to violate a solemn Compact or Treaty 
formed in the year 1801, between the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, and the General Association of Connecticut; as that instru- 
ment has been construed and acted on by the Assembly during the last 10 
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years. To refuse such Commissioners a seat, would also be to wrest from 
this Presbytery a constitutional right to a representation in the Assembly, 
inasmuch as the practice of the Assembly for the last 10 years afforded a 
full warrant to Presbyteries to expect that a representative of this character 
would be received as a member. 

$d. The conventional Agreement or Treaty above referred to, express- 
ly provides (see Digest, pp. 298 and 299) that Laymen of the character there 
contemplated, shall be admitted to the Presbyteries on an equality with 
Elders. If therefore there is in connection with this subject an infraction 
of the Constitution, it is in the Treaty itself, and the only proper remedy for 
the supposed evil would be fonnd in a regular proceeding to amend or annul 
the said treaty. For while agreeably to the terms of the treaty, Laymen 
of this description are admitted as Elders, to the Presbyteries, the source 
of original power, it must be competent to the Presbyteries to delegate them 
in the same relation to the Assembly, possessing only limited powers, and 
these, delegated by the Presbyteries. Again, the apparent departue from 
the letter of the Constitution, is no greater in the admission of such Laymen 
to the Assembly that in the parallel clerical delegation from Presbyteries, 
of Presidents of Colleges, Theological Professors and others—when no ap- 
prehension is expressed that the sptrit of that instrument is violated. ‘Ihe 
justice of this last position the Committee think will appear to any person 
who will substitute the name of a Minister without Pastoral charge in place 
of “Clement ‘Tuttle”and the term “Bishop” in place of “Ruling Elder” in 
most instances where they occur in the protest to which this is a reply, and 
who will remember as he reads, that the term Bishop is synonymous with 
Pastor throughout our Form of Government. 


Dant. W. Larnrop, 
Wit. Patron, Committee of Assembly. 


‘ 


Sami. W. Catverrt. 


There were quite a number of persons in the Assembly of 1831, 
who were not fully prepared to go with either party upon this, any 
more than upon other great questions ; and amongst these were some 
of the most distinguished men in the body. They were opposed to 
admitting the Committee man; they would not sign the Protest 
against it; they did not fully approve the answer of the Assembly to 
the Protest : so a third course was shaped—which by the help of the 
signers of the Protest received the vote of the majority of the body. 
It was, as you will see, utterly insufficient, and yet infirm as it was, 
it drew forth a Protest from the ultra new school portion of the 
Assembly. I proceed to give the facts from the record. 

The committee of Bills and Overtures consisted of Dr. Richards, 
Mr. Swift, Mr. Yale, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Patton, Mr. D- Thurston, 
and Mr. F. L. Robbins, Ministers, and Mr. Tracy, Mr. W. Ander- 
son, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Tunis, Elders. (p. 159.) On the fifth da 
of the sessions they reported Overture 12. (p. 174;) on the sevent 
day “Overture No. 12, viz: on the right of members of Standing 
Committees to be members of the General Assembly, was taken up, 
read, and laid on the table.” (p. 175.) On the fourteenth business 
day “Overture No. 12, viz: &c.—was taken up and was discussed 
at some length.” (p. 190.)—It is worth observing that the Protest 
had been laid on the table of the Assembly the day before ; the 
signers of it deeming ‘Overture No. 12” entirely insufficient; and 
the friends of that Overture having allowed it to sleep on the table as 
long as the more decided orthodox did not by their movements, 
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oblige the moderate party to define its position. On the fifteenth 
day, we have the following minute, (pp. 190-1.) 


The consideration of Overture No. 12, viz. on the right of members of 
standing committees to be members of the General Assembly was resumed. 
After considerable discussion, the Overture was adopted, and is as follows, 
viz. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the General Assembly, the appointment 
by some Presbyteries, as has occurred in a few cases, of members of 
standing committees to be members of General Assembly, is inexpedient, 
and of questionable constitutionality, and therefore ought not in future to 
he made. 

The Yeas and Nays on this resolution were taken, and required to be 
recorded, and are as follow, viz. 

YEAS— Elisha Yale, Rufus R. Demming, Ananias Platt, Samuel Robert- 
son, Ezra Fisk, Jonathan Dickerson, Jacob Green, Gardiner Spring, James 
V. Henrv, Robert McCartee, William Vermilye, William D. Snodgrass, 
John McDowell, George S. Woodbull, Jacob R. Castner, Thomas McKeen, 
Ashbel Green, Joshua T. Russell, William Latta, Alexander Boyd, John 
MeMullin, William Nassau, Henry McKeen, Matthew L. Bevan, Samuel 
Martin, Robert White, ‘Thomas Love, Cornelius H. Mustard, George W. 
Musgrave, Maxweil McDowell, John Mines, David McConaughy, John 
Moodey, James Buchanan, John Hutchison, John Kennedy, John Peebles 
John B. Patterson, John H. Grier, Wm. Montgomery, John Coulter, Peter 
Hassinger, David Derrickson, Wm. Nesbitt, Alex. McCandless, John Me 
Arthur, ‘Thomas Hunt, William C. Anderson, Wm. Wylie, Francis Herron 
Elisha P. Swift, Alan D. Campbell, Samuel Swan, Watson Hughes, ‘Thom- 
as Barr, Samuel D. Blythe, John L. Belville, Samuel J. Miller, Alexander 

Williamson, John Matthews, James Thompson, William Scott, Thomas 
Caldwell, John D. Paxton, John 'T. Edgar, Robert J. Breckinridge, David 
H. Riddle, Jesse H. Turner, John Mcllhenny, John D. Ewing, Thomas 
Paxton, Alexander Mclver, Jeremiah Chaimberlain, John L. Montgomery, 
James Elliott, David Humphrey, Samuel K. Talmage, Elizur L. Newton, 
Thomas Napier, Isaac Hadden, Samuel G. Lowry.—Yeas 81. 

NAYS—Calvin Cutler, Moses Chase, Horatio Foote, William P. Platt, 
John B. Shaw, Solon Massey, Albert North, John M. Babbitt, Samuel W. 
Brace, Eliakim Phelps, Chauncey Eddy, Silas Hubbard, John Colt, David 
Acre, John Hood, Miles P. Squier, Erastus J. Gillet, Stephen Austine, 
Sheldon C. D. Raymond, William Patton, Absalom Peters, William A. 
Tomlinson, Asa Hillyer, John Ford, William Jessup, John Fassit, Joseph 
A. Pepoon, Alvan Nash, Joseph Treat, Loren Robbins, Everton Judsoh, 

Moors Farwell, Chester Birge, Daniel W. Lathrope, John McCrea, Jacob 
Little, John Spaulding, Joseph B. Miles, David Root, Thomas Cole, 
‘Thomas A. Spilman, Cyrus L. Watson, Thomas R. Durfee, Abraham. 
T. Skillman, Samuel Y. Garrison, Charles Philips, Sumner Mandeville, 
Thomas Brown, Frederick A. Ross, Stephen Thomas, Samuel W. Calvert, 
Alfred Wright, Elipha White, John Rennie, John L. Sloan.—Nays 54 


The Protest says that if any articles of the Plan of Union “are so 
construed as to place members here, who are by our Constitution 
forbidden to be here, or as in any degree to affect the principles of 
the organization of this house as teelly defined in our books, then it 
is manifest that the articles must be considered utterly null and void.” 
The Overture says, ‘That in the opinion of the General Assembly 
the appointment *** of members of Standing Committees to be 
members of General Assembly is *** of questionable constitution- 
ality.” Never were papers more characteristic of the bodies they 
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represented. If you will note the difference between the 67 signers 
of the Protest and the 81 affirmative votes on the Overture, it will 
afford a clew to many things in the movements’ of ecclesiastical par- 
ties from that day to this. 

Against the act adopting this Overture, 31 members of the Assem- 
bly filed a protest on the sixteenth business day of its session. I 
republish it also; and you will see that while it mixes up the ques- 
tion of your rights, and the very nature of your office with the mass 
of difficulties which from that moment till 1838, kept our whole 
church in ceaseless commotion ; it also makes as fair a plea why we 
should virtually abolish your office by ailowing laymen to mage 
its duties, as those brethren have ever been able to produce, who 
would make the same office nugatory by establishing it upon princi- 
ples which allow it to be shorn of every function against which the 
spirit of ecclesiasticism and semi-Prelacy may at any time direct its 
attacks. The Protest will be found on pp. 192-4, and is as follows. 


The following protest was read and ordered to be entered on the minutes. 

Protest of some of the Minority of the General Assembly, against a 
resolution of the Assembly, tending to restrict Presbyteries in the exer- 
cise of their right to send a member of a Standing Committee, to the 
General henesiie. 


It appears, from the Digest, page 292, that in 1790, only two years after 
its constitution, the General Assembly adopted measures to form “a plan of 
union and correspondence with the General Association of Connecticut.” 
This “Union” appears to have been formed upon the principle of tolerance 
which has always characetrized the Presbyterian Church; and it was con- 
summated in 1794 by the appointment of delegates to the two bodies respec- 
tively, 1o whom was given the right of deliberating and voting. 

In 1801 this plan of union was still further extended, (see Digest, page 
297) and “a plan of union between Presbyterians and Congregational 
in the new selilements” was agreed upon; which was also called “a plan of 
government for the churches in the new settlements.” This plan consisted 
of a number of regulations of a most liberal character, in which Presbyter- 
ians and Congregationalists were harmoniously united in the same Church. 
The churches founded upon this mixed plan, were allowed to exercise dis- 
cipline by a Standing Committee, which was virtually but another name for 
Eldership. And in one of the articles of agreement it was provided, that 
should the said “Standing Committee of any church, depute one of them- 
selves to attend the Presbytery, he may have the same right to sit and act 
in the Presbytery, as a Ruling Elder of the Presbyterian Church.” When 
we consider the nature of this agreement, its principles and objects; that it _ 
granted reciprocal rights and privileges, we cannot for a moment doubt, 
that it was intended to give to such member of a Standing Committee, all 
the Presbyterial rights of every other lay member of Presbytery. What 
in common language would be understood as the Presbyterial rights of a 
Rulling Elder, but “to sit and act” in Presbytery. This phrase would be 
considered as including all Presbyterial rights unless some exception was 
made, and one of these rights is eligibility to the General Assembly. This 
would be evidently according to the very spiritof the compact. And what 
ever other view might be taken of it; this, and this alone, is the plain, na- 
tural, common sense construction of the terms of the agreement. 

The principle which admits a member of a Standing Committee to a seat 
in the Presbytery, in its extension of course admits tothe General Assembly. 
And the infraction of the constitution is no greater in the one case than in 
the other; for the constitution in its letter admits Elders only, either to Pres- 
bytery ow 
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This plan of union was deemed of so great importance, that it was or- 
dered to be printed, and copies delivered to the missionaries who might be 
sent by the Assembly emong the people concerned. (See Digest, page 
299.) In pursuance of this plan very many churches have been formed, and 
which have always been returned and represented to the Assembly as 
Presbyterian churches, and have thus been constituted an integral part 
“of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America,” and have 
from time to time been represented in the General Assembly, by Standing 
Committee men, in place of Elders. : 

The compact in question appears by the Digest to have been a convention- 
al agreement, or treaty made by two parties, independent of each other, for 
mutual benefit, and a desire to advance unitedly the cause of religion. 
When one of the parties becomes dissatisfied, in what mode shall it obtain 
redress? Certainly not by breaking the treaty, without notice to the other; 
but by a proposition for an alteration. And this course the Assembly did 
pursue three years ago in a parallel case before alluded to, by proposing to 
the General Association of Connecticut, that the right of Delegates to vote 
should be withdrawn, which was acceded to by that body. And such in 
the opinion of the Protestants, should have been the course in the present 
case. 

We also further protest against said resolution, because it was adopted 
after the Assembly had been in session more than to weeks, and when 
nearly one-third of the members had returned home, and those chiefly 
residing at a distance, and most interested in this question: and also be- 
cause this Assembly on the first day of its session, when full, did by a large 
majority decide this question by admitting a member of a Standing Com- 
mittee to a seat in this House: and the Protestants have therefore, as they 
think, good reason to believe, that had the question been taken at an earlier 
day of the session, there would have been a majority against it. 

Wn. A. Tomlinson, D. C. Lansing, E. White, S. A. Pepoon, C. Eddy, 
Samuel Y. Garrison, Horatio Foote, Charles Philips, H. B. Pierpont, E. 
Judson, John Rennie, David Root, Thomas R. Durfee, Samuel W. Brace, 
Eratus J. Gillet, Alvan Nash, Frederick A. Ross, Loren Robins, Daniel 
W. Lathrop, Thomas Brown, Sumner Mandeville, Silas Hubbard, Asa 
Hillyer, Theron Baldwin, Chester Birge, John M’Crea, Jacob Little, Moses 
Chase, Jacob Treat, J. M. Babbit, Thomas Cole. , 


Philadelphia, June, 3d, 1831. 


Consider for 2 moment the facts, principles and results now ex- 
hibited. Is it not very evident that from 1801 till 1831 the Consti- 
tution of the church, our bond of Covenanted Union was most clearl 
and vitally impeached in regard to the scriptural office of Ruling El- 
der ; and that by a formal treaty made b the General Assembly and 
connived at by the whole church during those thirty years? Is it 
not equally clear that the practice under this treaty,—tolerated dur- 
ing this long period—is wholly subversive of the scriptural founda- 
tions of that office established by God himself? And is it not su- 
premely ridiculous to expect men whose fundamental principle it 
ought to be to obey faithfully God’s enactments and to keep truly the 
articles of our church bonds; to be satisfied with arguments whose 
main force lies in the practices of these very thirty years, and the 
opinions of the men who did and tolerated such things? What was 
that good Mr. “Calvin” doing during this period—the last twenty- 
three years of which were coincident with that length of his minis- 
try of ‘thirty-five years?” He is so jealous for the honour and pro- 

‘priety of your office that only a very little while, and the mere re- 
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port of a private conversation is required to enable him to see the 
danger which must arise if we put your order too high: surely, 
therefore, twenty-three years of ministerial life ought to have been 
quite sufficient for him to discover that the Assembly had virtually 
put down your office in 1801.—Will he tell us what he did during 
these long years of defection to restore it? and thereby establish his 
title to use such a lordly and self-complacent speech, touching safety 
from old counsellors, and danger from those who have been less than 
“fifteen years’ in the ministry? As for me, I have been but little 
over ten years a minister, and was only about three years a Ruling 
Elder; and, therefore, by his argument, I should not, for some years 
to come, be allowed to testify against any error in the church; and 
should, perhaps, repent for every thing I have striven to do in that 
regard, as one and the other, for these thirteen years last past. I 
doubt not it would be edifying, if “Calvin” would tell us just 
what part he took in the troubles and trials of these same thirteen 
years. 

But again : Is it not obvious that the principle which was asserted 
in 1831, and voted by the illustrious Assembly of 1837, and carried 
out by the equally faithful one of 1838, in regard to this very Plan 
of Union of 1801, and by consequence in regard to this very matter 
of the office of Ruling Elder, is identical with that still asserted by 
us, to wit: a plain and faithful adherence to the simple and obvious 
sense of Scripture and the Constitution of the church—in utter dis- 
regard of all contrary practice, or even pretended law?—And still 
further, is it not manifest that your office is equally subverted, whe- 
ther you be denied the right to perform its duties, or whether those 
duties be laid upon others? Or, in other words, what is the difference 
in principle or in effect, whether your office be degraded and stripped 
of its functions by Committeemen or by Ministers? 

But why put such cases? Who are able to hinder you? Do you 
suppose our Ministers would en up their clear rights and duties, if 
the two-thirds or the three-fourths of you wished to hinder them 
from their performance? Surely they would not; they ought not. 
Then wherefore should you? The deep and general conviction of 
the great body of our Ruling Elders, as far as I can learn, is that 
they are in an office which, by God’s institution, is the office of a 
Presbyter, ordained expressly to rule in the church of Christ. Then 
perform your duty and the question is ended. Who can hinder 

ou? 
: With constant prayers for God’s favour towards his blood-bought 
church—I am, for Jesus’s sake, your servant in the Gospel, 


R. J. B. 
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CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ‘‘ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.’—NO. VII. OF “THE PROTESTANTS.—1. 
THE BISHOP’S OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE POPE OF ROME.— 
2 A FORM OF PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION.—3. JESUITS OATH 
OF SECRECY. 


I. The Communion of the Bishop of Rome appears to us to be in 
reality far more a state than a church; and that Prelate, beyond com- 
parison more a prince than a pastor. As our divine Lord has told us, 
very plainly and very often, that his kingdom is not of this world ; 
it seems to us a very strong objection to the claim of the Bishop of 
ss that he is Christ’s vicar, that his kingdom is so entirely of this 
world. 

This objection to Rome is increased to a fearful degree when we 
_ remember the extent and the character of the kingdom which the 
Pope asserts, and which all his followers not only aim at establish- 
ing—but are sworn to promote. Bellarmine, their great theologian, 
teaches that even Heretics and Apostates are subject to the church, 

Lib. iii. Cap. 4, De Ecclesia Militante ;) a doctrine confirmed by their 

ent Catechism (pp. '78 and 80 Paris Edition of 1831;) and fully 
asserted by their authorized notes on their Rheims version of the 
New Testament, (See Comment on Matt. xiii. 29.) 

We say ali their members are sworn to promote this kingdom. 
The reader on turning to our first number will find the Creed of the 
Church of Rome; and towards its close, that each person repeating 
it not only promises, but vows and swears to maintain that’ faith, of 
of which “true obedience to the Roman Bishop” is an essential and 

licitly a sworn part. If any one doubts this, let him consult the 
Bull Injunctum nobis of Pius IV., published at the end of the Ca- 
nons and Decrees of the Council of Trent. 

What that “true obedience” doth import, and how far and to what 
objects the papal authority in the Pope’s own sense doth extend, is 
pe signified in the oath which all Bishops at their consecration 
and all Metropolitans at their installment are required to take; which 
is set forth in the Pontificale Romanum of Clement VIII.,—and trans- 
lated by Isaac Barrow, in his ‘Treatise of the Pope’s Supremacy” — 
as follows, viz:— 

THE BISHOP'S OATH. 


“J, N., Elect of the Church of N., from henceforward will be 
faithful and obedient to St. Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy Ro- 
man Church, and to our Lord N. Pope N., and to his successors 
canonically coming in. I will neither advise, consent, nor do any 
thing that they may lose life or member, or that their persons may 
be seized, or hands any-wise laid upon them, or any injuries offered 
to them, under any pretence whatsoever. The counsel which they 
shall intrust me withal, by themselves, their messengers, or letters, I 
will not knowingly reveal to any, to their prejudice. I will help 
them to defend and keep the Roman Papacy and the Royalties of 
St. Peter, saving my order, against all men. The legate of the Apos- 
tolie See, going and coming, I will honorably treat and help in his 
necessities. The rights, honors, privileges, and authority of the 
Holy Roman Church, of our Lord the Pope, and his aforesaid suc- 
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cessors, I will endeavour to preserve, defend, increase and advance. 
I will not be in any counsel, action or treaty, in which shall be 
plotted against our said Lord, and the said Roman Church, any thing 
to the hurt or prejudice of their persons, right, honour, state or 
power; and if I shall know any such thing to be treated or agitated 
by any whatsoever, I will hinder it to my power; and as soon as I 
can, will signify it to our said Lord, or to some other by whom it 
may come to his knowledge. The Rules of the Holy Fathers, the 
Apostolic decrees, ordinances or disposals, reservations, provisions 
and mandates I will observe with all my might, and cause to be ob- 
served by others. Heretics, Schismatics, and Rebels to our said Lord 
or his aouai Successors, I will to my power persecute and oppose. 
I will come to a council when I am called, unless I be hindered by 
a Canonical impediment. I will by myself in person visit the 
threshold of the Apostles every three years; and give an account to 
our Lord and his aforesaid successors, of all my pastoral office, of all 
things any-wise belonging to the state of my church, to the discipline 
of my clergy and people, and lastly to the salvation of souls com- 
mitted to my trust; and will in like manner humbly receive and 
diligently execute the Apostolic commands. ‘And if I be detained 
by a lawful impediment, I will perform all the things aforesaid by a 
certain messenger hereto specially empowered, a member of my 
chapter, or some other in ecclesiastical dignity, or else having a par- 
sonage; or in default of these, by a priest of the diocess; or in de- 
fault of one of the clergy [of the diocess] by some other secular or 
regular priest of approved integrity and religion, fully instructed in 
all things above mentioned. And such impediment I will make out 
b lawfal proofs to be transmitted by ‘the foresaid messenger to the 

ardinal Proponent of the Holy Roman church, in the congregation 
of the ails council.—The possessions belonging to my table I will 
neither sell, nor give away, nor mortgage, nor grant anew in fee, nor 
any-wise alienate, not even with the consent of the chapter of my 
church, without consulting the Roman Pontiff, and if I shall make 
any alienation, I will thereby incur the penalties contained in a cer- 
tain constitution put forth about this matter. So help me God, and 
these Holy Gospels of God.” 

It is to be observed that the original form of this horrible oath, as 
it stands in the Gregorian Decretals, Lib. Il. tit. 24, cap. 4, comes 
short of this in several particulars; showing that the pretensions of 
Rome, increase instead of diminishing. For example, the words 
“royalties of St. Peter,’ (regalia sancti Petri) in the present form, 
stood in the old one ‘‘rules of the Holy F. thers’’ (regulas sanctorum 
patrum ;) a shrewd change ! 

Again, it must be obvious that this oath reduces all who take it, to 
a condition of the most abject servility and degrading dependence 
on the Pope of Rome. And in countries situated like America, 
where the civil government leaves the matter of religion to the con- 
sciences of men and the regulation of the churches, so that the Pope 
has no check upon him, this oath makes American Bishops more 
his slaves than others, and American Papists most of all dependent 


‘spon him. 
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And above all, as a matter of public concernment, it is manifest 
that this oath puts every man who takes it in a condition in which it 
is impossible for him to be a good citizen of any country; and where 
he is obliged to be the vassal of a foreign potentate. If there was 
not another objection to the Roman religion—the fact that a foreign 
Prince appoints its bishops directly, and through them all its official 
persons, and obliges them to forswear their country and bind their 
souls, in this criminal, disloyal and disgraceful manner; this, we 
confidently assert, is enough to bring down upon it the indignation 
of every true patriot, every good citizen, and every considerate man. 
That commonwealth must always be in danger, in which such a re- 
ligion _ a footing; and that in which such ecclesiastics exert a 
controlling influence, is already enslaved. 

II. It may be said, this allegiance is only spiritual. We reply, 
Srrst, that if this were true, the danger is not at all diminished, since 
all history proves that religious servitude is the most absolute, the 
most ae and the most dangerous of all; secondly, that this 
spiritual authority necessarily involves temporal domination; and 
thirdly, that the objection is in itself false in fact, since the very 
words of the oath, and the whole current of papal doctrine make the 
ecclesiastics the exclusive subjects of the Pope of Rome. 

But let us admit the objection, and see how these same vassals of 
the pretended vicar of the meek and lowly Jesus exert the purely 
spiritual power residing in them by virtue of the authority conferred 
on them by ‘‘our Lord N. Pope Vas their oath of allegiance 
runs. Take, for example, the power of Excommunication. We 
give an merican sample, issued a few years ago in Philadelphia, by 
Bishop Conwell against Priest Hogan, both of whom are still living; 
on which very account, and because the facts are still in a state to 


be investigated, we prefer to use this sample rather thn twenty 
others in our reach. 


FORM OF PAPAL EXCOMMUNICATION. 


“By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and of the undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and patroness of 
our Saviour, and of all celestial virtues, Angels, Archangels, Thrones, 
Dominions, Powers, Cherubims, and Seraphims, and all the holy 
Patriarchs, Prophets, and of all the Apostles and Evangelists, of the 
Holy Innocents, who in the sight of the Holy Lamb are found wor- 
thy to sing the new song, of the Holy Martyrs and Holy Confessors : 
and of all the Holy Virgins, and of all saints, together with the Holy 
Elect of God—may he, William Hogan, be damned. We excom- 
municate and anathematise him, from the threshold of the Holy 
church of God Almighty; we sequester him, that he may be tor- 
mented, disposed, and be delivered over with Dathan and Abiram, 
and with those who say unto the Lord, ‘depart from us, we desire 
none of thy ways;” as a fire is quenched with water, so let the 
light of him be put out for evermore, unless it shall repent him, and 
he make satisfaction. Amen! 

May the Father who created man, curse him! May the Son, who 
‘suffered for us, curse him! May the Holy Ghost, who was given to 
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us in baptism, curse him! May the Holy Cross which Christ for 
our salvation, triumphing over his enemies, ascended, curse him ! 

May the Holy and eternal Virgin Mary, mother of God, curse 
him! May St. Michael, the Advocate of Holy Souls, curse him! 
May all the angels, principalities, and powers, and all heavenly ar- 
mies, curse him! 

May St. John the Precursor, and St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Peter, and St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and all other of Christ’s Apos- 
tles together, curse him! and may the rest of the Disciples and 
Evangelists, who by their preaching converted the universal world, 
and the holy and wonderful company of Martyrs and Confessors, 
who by their holy works are found pleasing to God Almighty, curse 
him! May the holy choir of the Holy Virgins, who for the honour 
of Christ have despised the things of the world, damn him! May 
all the saints from the beginning of the world to everlasting ages, 
who are found to be beloved of God, curse him! . 

May he be damned wherever he be, whether in the house or the 
stable, the garden or the field, or the highway, or in the path, or in 
the woods, or in the water, or in the church ;—may he be cursed in 
living and dying! 

May he be cursed in eating and drinking, in being hungry, in be- 
ing thirsty, in fasting, and sleeping, in slumbering, and in sitting, in 
lying, in working, in resting, in * * and * * and bloodletting! 

May he be cursed in all the faculties of his body ! 

May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly ; may he be cursed in 
his brains and his vertex, in his temples, in his forehead, in his ears, 
in his eye-brows, in his cheeks, in his jaw-bones, in his nostrils, in 
his teeth and grinders, in his lips, in his throat, in his shoulders, in 
his arms, in his fingers ! 

May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in his heart and 
apurtenances, down to the very stomach ! 

May he be cursed in his reins and his groins; in his thighs, in his 
genitals and his hips, and in his knees, his legs, and his feet, and toe- 
nails! 

May he be cursed in all his joints, and articulation of the mem- 
bers ; from the crown of his head to the sole of his feet, may there 
be no soundness in him! 

May the Son of the living God, with all the glory of his majesty, 
curse him! And may heaven, with all the powers which move 
therein, rise up against him and curse and damn him; unless he re- 
pent and make satisfaction! Amen! Sobeit. Be itso. Amen!” 

Let it be admitted that the whole authority to pronounce this de- 
testable blasphemy is spiritual, and that all the issues, effects, and 
intents of it are exclusively spiritual ; still, what a perfectly diaboli- 
cal spirit is that which prompts such doings? and what kind of a 
religion is that into which such things largely enter? 

But the truth is, that the moment this or any similar sentence fs 
pronounced upon a man by any adequate papal authority: that in- 
stant, in all papal countries, the most direful temporal effects forth- 
with ensue. If he was aking before, he becomes an outlaw after it; 
and instead of obeying him, his subjects may depose and kill him. 
All the ties of blood and friendship are unloosed by the frightful 
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stroke of anathema ; and the Pope or his representative has only to 
say of any man—/et him be accursed, and he is thereby put out of 
the pale of civilized and social life, as well as beyond the reach of 
Christian charity. The history of Europe for many centuries, is 
crowded with private tragedies and public devastations, springing 
from this horrid fountain of blood; and the most formal definitions 
of papal doctrine for ages together, conspire to assert and to vindi- 
cate these enormous and fatal pretensions of that hierarchy, which 
God has emphatically described as “drunk with the blood of the 
Saints and of the martyrs of Jesus.” 

If Rome was only a State instead of a Church—even if she was a 
pure, free, enlightened and prosperous State—still her religious pre- 
tensions are at an end. But when, instead of being a pure Church, 
she exhibits herself as a most cruel and corrupt State, her spiritual 
pretensions become as ridiculous in themselves as the circumstances 
in which they are made make them revolting. 

III. We add one more document, more dangerous if possible, and 
hardly less detestable than the preceding. It is published on the 
authority of the very learned and candid ArcHBisHop UsHER, who 
drew it from undoubted records in Paris, and on whose authority it 
has been often and extensively re-printed. We draw it from the 2d 
vol. p. 256 of the Protestant, by McGavin. 


JESUIT’S OATH OF SECRECY. 


I, A. B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the blessed Vir- 
in Mary, the blessed Michael the archangel, the blessed St. John 
aptist, the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and the saints and 

sacred host of heaven, and to you my ghostly father, do declare from 
my heart, without mental reservation, that his holiness Pope Urban 
is Christ’s vicar general, and is the true and only head of the catho- 
lic or universal church throughout the earth; and that by the virtue 
of the keys of binding and loosing given to his holiness by my Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose heretical kings, princes, 
states, commonwealths and governments, all being illegal, without hs 
sacred confirmation, and that they may be safely destroyed: therefore, 
to the utmost of my power, I shall and will defend thas doctrine, and 
his holiness’s rights and customs against all usurpers of the heretical 
(or Protestant) authority whatsoever: especially against the now 
pretended authority oad church of England, and all adherents, in 
regard that they and she be usurpal and heretical, opposing the sa- 
cred mother church of Rome. I po RENOUNCE AND DISOWN ANY 
ALLEGIANCE AS DUE TO ANY HERETICAL KING, PRINCE, OR STATE, 
NAMED PROTESTANT, OR OBEDIENCE TO ANY OF THEIR INFERIOR 
MAGISTRATES OR OFFICERS. I DO FURTHER DECLARE, THAT THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, OF THE CALVINISTS, HU- 
GUENOTS, AND OF OTHER OF THE NAME OF PPROTESTANTS, TO BE 
DAMNABLE, AND THEY THEMSELVES ARE DAMNED, AND TO BE 
DAMNED THAT WILL NOT FORSAKE THE SAME. I do further declare, 
that I will help, assist, and advise all, or any of his holiness’s agents, 
in any place, wherever I shall be, in England, Scotland, and in Ire- 
land, or in any other territory or kingdom, I shall come to; and do 
my utmost to extirpate the heretical Protestants’ doctrine, and to des- 
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troy all their pretended powers regal or otherwise. 1 do further 
promise and declare, that notwithstanding I am dispensed to as- 
sume any religion heretical for the propagating of the mother church’s 
interest, to keep secret and private all her agents’ councils from 
time to time, as they intrust me, and not to divulge directly or indi- 
rectly, by word, writing, or circumstance, whatsoever; but to exe- 
cute all that shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered unto 
me, by you my ghostly father, or by any of this sacred convent. 
All which I, A. B., do swear by the blessed Trinity, and blessed sa- 
crament, which I now am to receive, to perform, and on my er to 
keep inviolably: And do call all the heavenly and glorious host of 
heaven to witness these my real intentions, to keep this my oath. 
In testimony hereof, I take this most holy and blessed sacrament of 
the eucharist ; and witness the same further with my hand and seal 
in the face of this holy convent this day of An. Dom. &c.” 

Now let the reader ponder this oath; let him reflect that a very 
large part of all the Roman priests and bishops of America are Je- 
suits, and that the present archbishop has publicly and repeatedly 

iven his sanction to that atrocious fraternity; and he can hardly 
ail to see the whole subject in a light unspeakably important to our 
anes and to the world, and infinitely dishonoring to the Roman 
church. 

The principles asserted in this oath are utterly subversive of hu- 
man society. The power ascribed to the pope makes hime truly, 
what his sect have sometimes called him, a God on earth; @md the 
duties confessed on the part of those bound by the oath, make them 
conspirators against the peace, the dignity, and the very existence 
of States. A 

We earnestly and solemnly exhort our country ‘to rouse hersélf 

up to the contemplation of these horrible principles, which are daily 
strengthening themselves in her bosom, and which.must produce 
disaster in proportion as they spread. 
- We call —— every free and thinking man to resist the spread of 
y which, in the name of spiritual authority, is preparing con- 
vulsions, and perhaps chains, for our descendants ; a tyranny, assert- 
ed by a foreign despot, and propagated by foreign gold; a tyranny, 
as insupportable as it is degrading, and which our love of character, 
as well as our love of liberty and of God, calls loudly on us all to 
chase back'into the darkness from which it has of late ventured forth 
anew, to pollute and frighten the blessed light of day. 











THE ELECTING LOVE OF GOD. 


THERE was a young Roman, born and educated in the eternal 
city; in spirit, in feeling, in character—altogether Italian; by long 
descent, by careful training, by confirmed habit, a papist. A Roman 
citizen, in Rome itself—and utterly a papist—Who could venture to 
cherish the least hope that this young man would ever come to the 
knowledge of the truth, as it isin Jesus? How could he? The Bible 
is — in Rome. Books teaching the truth are forbidden. 

3 
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True Christians are cast forth as vile; and the race is extinct there. 
A terrible superstition has supplanted religion; the whole force of 
society is organized to extirpate the grace of God; and the utmost 
capacity of man taxed to render righteousness impossible. Satan’s 
seat is there. How shall man learn the way of life amidst such 
outer darkness? Weak reason says, he cannot. Unbelief responds 
he cannot. Satan smiles with complacency—for he thinks, surely 
my dominion is safe—when reason and faith both concede that I 
have baffled them. 

But this young Roman was more than a papist. He was also a 
priest. A subject of the pope—a native of Rome—a papist—a 
priest—an official of Antichrist in the very seat of his dominion! 
Who ever heard of such a thing as a papal priest converted to Christ 
in the city of Rome? The minister of a superstition which begins 
by stultifying reason, which is built up by deadening the conscience 
—which is completed by overwhelming the soul with spiritual dark- 
ness: how can he be saved? In a city upon where light—if it 
should chance to enter—could lead only to prison, to ignominy, to 
death; where the way to honour, promotion, fame, riches, is by sin; 
where the rack is the sure end of faith,—the vicariate of God him- 
self the possible reward of constancy in vice: how can such a man, 
in such a place, under such circumstances—find the way to Calvary ? 
He cannot; none have done it: it is fanaticism to expect it. So 
unbelief and human reason—say again: and again, Satan smiles. 

There was a young American—who had been from childhood 
blessed with the means of grace. From the first moment his stam- 
meting lips could read—the Bible was put into his hands. From the 
very dawn of reason and conscience, he had heard Christians speak 
of the dying love of Jesus. He could not remember a time when 
he had not heard the gospel faithfully preached. But still he re 
mained an enemy of the meek and lowly one. He had passed 
through the confiding and tender age when the dew of youth is up- 
on the heart; but he had not given his heart to the crucified one. 
The years of opening manhood were added to the abyss of the past ; 
and still Jesus was not precious to him. The settled and strong spi- 
rit of middle life began to gather over him, and the calm and severe 
age of thought. began to supplant the age of intense passion, as that 
had supplanted the age of emotion: but still he was without God and 
without hope. He will die in his sins: he will never be found 
amongst the blood-bought host. His friends who loved the Saviour, 
said so; and they wept as the thought settled in their souls. 

But he was more than merely destitute of a saving knowledge of 
God and his Christ. He had been all his life the subject of Divine 
compassion. He never even doubted,—great sinner as he was—the 
entire truth of the religion of Jesus. At his worst estate—no mor- 
tal ever received with more perfect simplicity—the cardinal. doc- 
trmes of revealed truth, as entirely beyond question. From the 
earliest dawn of his mental powers—he had never ceased to be the 
subject,—as he believed even then—of the convicting work of the 
Divine Spirit. In the wildest sway of his passions, and the greatest 
reach of his terrible departure from God, the restraining spirit never 
utterly forsook him. A voice was still at his heart—this is the way 
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—walk ye in it: yet he walked not in it. A power still came over 
his spirit, which was as distinct as if it had said audibly, son, give 
me thy heart; yet he gave it not. A settled conviction was ever 
upon him—that he must repent or perish: yet he repented not. A 
deep, fixed, abiding certainty, like an indwelling instinct, settled as 
a io etual spell upon him,—that God had appointed him to a work 
which he was refusing at the hazard of his soul: and yet he refused 
still. Then he cannot but be lost: he has trifled with God’s Spirit: 
he has done it long—madly—impiously: he does it even yet. God 
will syrely give him over: it is a-miracle of grace he has not done it 
long ago. So mourned his friends who fought beneath the banner 
stained with blood: and so perhaps the angels wept. 

Years rolled away. They were not idle years, nor yet without 
strange results. In one of our large cities, on a week day evening, 
a few hundred persons were gathered in a place fitted up for public 
assemblies. The great mass of the crowded population were think- 
ing their own thoughts, pursuing their own works, struggling in their 
own strength against sharp trials, rejoicing in their own short-lived 
joys. Why were these gathered here? It was a house of prayer, 
and they met there to hear the words of eternal life. One stood 
up to speak unto them. “I have blotted out, as a thick eloud, thy 
transgressions, and as a cloud thy sins: return unto me; for I have 
redeemed thee.” These thrilling words of Isaiah, were his theme. 
He seemed a man about the middle of life. His accent was pecu- 
liar and decidedly foreign: and at first he was apparently somewhat 
embarrassed. But he warmed with his discourse. He set before the 
people their sins, and applied the beautiful imagery of the prophet 
with striking effect—to show their terrible amount and consequences. 
He then held forth the work of redeeming love, with an earnestness, 
a tenderness, a fulness, and 4 distinctness—that stirred the heart by 
turns," with utter loathing of itself, and bursting fulness of confiding 
love for Christ. And then he pressed the exhortation to return to 
Jesus, by appeals so simple, so personal, so touching, that only hearts 
of stone could remain unmoved. It was true preaching of him 
crucified. 

When he ceased to speak, another, who seemed to be the stated 
teacher of the people, rose up, and in a few words explained the 
position and objects of the stranger who had preached to them; and 
commended him as a dear follower of the Lamb, to their Christian 
love. 

Are not God’s dealings wonderful? These men are the same 
already first described! To mortal eyes how much more likely that 
they should have met in eternal wo—rather than as humble followers 
and ministers of the Lord Jesus, drawn together from the opposite 
ends of the earth, and from the extreme verge of hope ?—Oh! who 
shall doubt the electing love of God? Who will question the all- 
sufficiency of Christ ?—Who can deny the long-suffering nf Imma- 
nuel? Oh! let us adore that God whose name is called Wonder- 
ful, and who doeth great things past finding out. 

Reader, as thy soul liveth, all these words are words of truth and 
soberness: all these things are simple and literal verities, even as 
they are here recounted to thee. And they are told thee, that thou 
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mages know assuredly that Jesus of Nazareth is the way, the truth, 
and the life, and that he is able to save, to the uttermost, all that 
come to God by him. 





THE- LATTER DAY GLORY OF MESSIAH’S KINGDOM.—NO. III. 


In our last No., we endeavoured to show from God’s prophetic 
word, that we are therein taught to look for, and hope for, a glori 
dispensation of universal light, love, and holiness, connected with 
this earth, during which our blessed Lord shall sway a universal 
sceptre in a way he has never yet reigned, while sin, and Satan shall 
be totally vanquished, and banished from earth. Now so far as we 
are acquainted with the views of believers on this subject, all are 
ready to admit that we are taught in the word, to expect such a peri- 
od, although there is some diversity of opinion respecting the wniver- 
sality of holiness connected with this period, and the order of time in 
which it shall take place. The question now before us is, did Christ 
and his inspired apostles teach, that the Gospel was desi to convert 
the world, or to become universally triumphant during the present dis- 
pensation? To prevent the misunderstanding of this question, we 
= make two or three plain scripturial statements before we proceed 
arther. 

And 1st. We receive in all its length and breadth, what God has 
declared by his holy prophet, that his word shall not return unto him 
void, but that it shall accomplish that which he please, and shall pros- 
per in the thing whereunto he sentit. Is. lv. 10. 2d. Christ has clearly 
taught by the ancient prophets, his universal reign on earth; but not 
during the present dispensation. 3d. We lay it down as a scriptural 
truth not to be denied, that the word and spirit of Christ were suffici- 
ently efficacious in the primitive ages of Christianity, for the conversion, 
and sanctification of every individual of those generations, as they 
were for the salvation of those who were made partakers of them, 
and saved. Or in other words, that the infinite resources of the al- 
mighty Redeemer were amply sufficient to have gained a-universal con- 
quest over sin and hell, to have established a universal kingdom, at 
that period in which he should have reigned universal monarch 
in the triumphs of holiness to the present day. Now if any should 
ask why the blessed Messiah has never as yet assumed his reign of 
universal holiness on earth, and for ever excluded sin and Satan from 
this now guilty and polluted globe? We answer in the language of 
our Lord, Matt. xi. 26, Even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight. Undeniable facts prove that up to the present time the king- 
doms of this world have not become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ, according to the obvious meaning of this prophecy. Now 
the question is, did our Lord and his inspired apostles teach that the 
gospel was designed to convert the world? so that during the present 

ispensation, the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our God and his Christ, and his universal reign of holiness for a 
thousand years thus be ushered in? We hold that the negative of 
this question is true, according to the word of God. 
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In the first place, when our Lord comissioned his apostles to go 
and preach the gospel to every creature, it was in full view of the fol- 
lowing awful truths, He had plainly taughtthem. ‘‘ Many are called 
but few are chosen—these things are hid from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed unto babes—straight is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth to life, and few there be that find it’’—that altho’ they 
should be employed instrumentally in sowing extensivly the good 
seed of the kingdom, three parts out of four would produce no fruit 
to life eternal—that he sent them forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves—that they should be hated of all nations for his name sake, 
and in the world they, should have tribulation! Now surely no one 
will assert that these prophetic truths were only designed to be ap- 
plicable to the apostles, and primitive teachers of Christianity, and to 
the kingdom in the first stages of its development. Such cannot be 
the fact, for sorrowful experience hath taught the ministers of Christ, 
and his real disciples that these sayings of our Lord have been true 
in every age, and are so even at the present time. Nor does our Lord 
or his inspired apostles give the least intimation that they will cease to 
be so, to the end of the world, or present dispensation! Had it been his 
wise and holy purpose to have set up his kingdom universally on earth 
during the gospel dispensation, surely he would have revealed it to his 
beloved desciples. All things. which he had heard of his Father, he 
was prepared: to make known unto them, and yet on this most heart- 
cheering and deeply interesting subject, he is silent! Not indeed 
silent; for the great prophet teaches the very reverse of the common 
opinion, that the earth shall be filled with holiness, and the glory of the 
Lord during the present dispensation. Thus he ever declared the 
deadly opposition the world would evince to his cause and people, at 
the same time assuring his followers that he who was a friend of the 
world was an enemy of God, that if any man loved the world the love 
of the Fatherwas notin him. And he solemnly enjoins it upon them 
not to love the world, because ail that is in the world is the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. Nor does he intimate 
that a period would arrive when instead of the lust of the flesh, and of 
the eye, and the pride of life, the world should be full of holiness, and 
of course an object thatevery holy man would be boundtolove! We 
cannot therefore conceive it possible that when our Lord uttered the 
truths above quoted, he had before his omniscient mind a period of at 
least a thousand years connected with the present dispensation, in 
which his gospel should be universally triumphant, and his know- 
a cover the earth as the waters cover the great deep. 

condly. Our Lord very plainly taught his followers that at the 
end e the world, or present dispensation, he would come, but does he 
tell them he shall find the world when he comes on the eve of a golden 
age, as to morals and gracious attainments? Far from it, he assures them 
in language which cannot be misunderstood that as the world was in 
the days of Noah and Lot, so shall it be in the days of the Son of Man, 
when he shall come, at the end of the world! And i. view of this 
solemn event, he asks with emphasis, ‘‘When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth?” But, 

Thirdly, Satan that great adversary of God and man, is declared by 
the inspired writers to be the god of this world, as holding wide and 
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powerful dominion during the present dispensation, and certain it is, 
that a vast majority of the human race are at this moment under his 
dominion! Nor is there any intimation given by our Lord or his 
apostles, that this wsurper will yield his dominion until bound by the 
angel of the everlasting covenant, at his second coming. Now if the 
moral state of the world is to be as our Lord says it will be, to the end, 
and if Satan’s dominion over our guilty race is not to be destroyed 
until the mystery of God shall be finished at the end of the present 
dispensation; I cannot discover any grounds for the belief that our 
-great Master designed that the triumphs of his gospel, should be wniver- 
sal during this mysterious dispensation. . : 

Fourthly. Under the dominion and control of Satan, are the two great 
apostacies from primitive Christianity, which have been permitted for 
ages to wear out the patience of the saints, to intoxiate themselves 
with the blood of the martyrs, and to deluge this guilty earth with 
darkness, and crime. These gigantic powers though at times wound- 
ed by the revolutions of empires have as frequently had their deadly 
wounds healed, so that in the middle of the xix. century we actually 
find millions of the human family either enveloped in the smoke of 
the pit; or wearing the mark of the beast in their foreheads and in their 
hands. Now is there any scripture evidence that these gigantic apos- 
tate powers shall be reclaimed, and converted to Christ by his word 
and Spirit! Nota particle, for we are expressly told that the beast 
and the false prophet shall retain their present hostile character and 
disposition toward Christ and his cause, until he comes to feast all the 
fowls of heaven with their flesh, and to cast their immortal souls into 
the lake of fire. Certain it is then that the gospel will not become 
universally triumphant until all antichristian powers are destroyed; 
and according to the prophets Ezekiel and Daniel, and the inspired 
apostles Paul and John, this event will not take place until about the 
dose of the present dispensation. We cannot find scriptural evidence 
for the belief that this earth shall be filled with holiness until He shall 
come whose right it is to reign, and in a new and glorious dispensation, 
409 ae under the whole heaven to the saints of the most 

i > 

Fifthly. It is very evident from many of our Lord’s discourses 
and parables, that he intended to be understood as giving a prophetic 
view of the state of his visible kingdom, during the whole period of 
the present dispensation. Now can any student of the New Testa- 
ment believe and declare, that our Lord in any of his discourses or 
parables has clearly taught that a majority of those who should from 
age to age compose his visible kingdom, would be real Christians, or 
that universal holiness should at any period during the present dispen- 
sation, be the glory of his kingdom? Let us sit at the feet of our 
great Master, and learn what he has taught on this subject. 

In the:parable of the sower, recorded Matt. xiii. and expounded by 
himself, we have a plain prophetic view of the success with whic 
his blessed gospel should meet in this sin-ruined world, during the 
present dispensation. Facts prove the truth of this prophecy up to 
the present moment! Inthe same chapter, we have two other instruct- 
ive parables with the exposition of the Divine teacher mare | setting 
forth the state of his visible kingdom, during the same period. Now 
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who can seriously consider this parable of the tares of the field, and 
that of the net, with the infallible exposition of each, given by our 
Lord, and then for a moment believe that there shall yet be a period 
of universal triumph and holiness in the visible church during the 
present dispensation? When it is positively declared by the Divine 
expositor of his own Word, that the tares (the children of the wicked 
one,) shall remain in his visible kingdom to the end of the world! 
And that the bad fish shall not be cast out of the gospel net until 
he shall send forth his angels to perform this work at the end of the 
world! Or who can believe that our Lord would have compared his 
kingdom under the present dispensation, to five wise and five foolish 
virgins, and represented both as slumbering to the very moment of 
the bridgroom’s approach, if previous to this period he had had before 
his divine mind a long period of universal light, love, and holiness, 
connected with his visible kingdom. Melancholy facts prove, that 
up to the present time, these parables have been, and now are, an ex- 
act picture of the state of the visible Church. And we have no 
scriptural grounds for the belief that any material and universal ch 

for the better shall take place, until the mystery of God shall be fin- 
ished. We therefore conclude that there is no foundation in God’s 
word for the belief that the triumphs of gospel holiness shall be univer- 
sal during the present dispensation. ~- 

To the above views an objection or two, thought to be formidable, 
have been suggested. First, if we are not to believe as very frequently 
taught by the orators of the age, that the triumphs of the gospel are to 
be universal, and the world under the present dispensation converted 
to Christ, and filled with his glory; then we are deprived of a most 
important stimulant to benevolent and pious enterprises. Secondly, 
that the views presented above, are not only calculated to cut the 
nerves of Christian exertion for the world’s conversion to God, but also 
to cast injurious reflections upon the gospel and spirit of Christ. 

To these objections we answer: The ministers and followers of 
Christ have the same command to preach the gospel to every creature, 
and only the same that the apostles had; we have the same promise 
also which they had, ‘‘Lo! I am with you always to the end of the 
world, amen.” 

The primitive disciples implicitly obeyed the command of their 
Master, and trusting his gracious aid, went forth to their work, having 
fully before their minds all that he had said, as their prophet, concern- 
ing the deadly opposition with which they should meet from a world 
lying in wickedness, and the partial success that should attend their 
labours. Now should the ministers and followers of Christ desire more 
weighty considerations to stimulate them to obey the same command 
which the primitive disciples obeyed in the face of the most cruel 
persecution even unto death? Surely not. Their Divine Master gave 
them the solemn command, stayed them with exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises of glory, honour and immortality at his return to earth, 
and sent them forth as lambs in the midst of wolves, with all his. dis- 
courses, and parables before their minds, describing to the life, the 
moral state of the world and the spiritual state of his visible kingdom 
to the end of the world! They asked no assurance of the aniversal 
triumph of their cause during the present dispensation; neither should 
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we. But certain we are, had the spirit‘of Jesus in his ancient 

hets revealed a millenium connected with earth, and his visible 
erate Son under the present dispensation, he would have quoted such 
prophecies, and placed them immediately before the minds of his dis- 
ciples when about to leave them in a world so completely under the 
dominion of the wicked one; or if such truths had been more than they 
were at that time able to bear, most assuredly he would have reveal- 
ed this glorious event to them, after the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
But instead of this, we learn from the inspired Word that the Hol 
Spirit not only bears the same testimony as to the state of the world, 
and the visible church, as the Lord Jesus had borne, but also reveals 
to us the working of that mystery of iniquity which was eventually to 
“exalt itself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped.” Des- 
cribing also in prophetic visions this gigantic apostacy from primitive 
Christanity, as wearing out the patience of the saints, and as drunk 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus, until the mystery of God shall 
be finished, at the close of the present dispensation! Then as the 
disciples of Jesus inthe primitive ages of Christianity faithfully labour- 
ed in their day, (in obedience to the command of their risen, and as- 
cended Lord) to preach the gospel to every creature, not only without 
the assurance that every creature would receive it, and embrace the 
offers of life ; but in view of the repeated declarations of their divine 
Master, that the majority would neglect or despise both it and them; 
and as we have no scripturial grounds toexpect greater encourage- 
ment in our labours than they had in theirs; the command of Christ 
with his gracious promise, should ever be considered by us as amply 
sufficient to stimulate to the greatest possible exertion within our 
power, to preach the gospel to every creature. 

Before closing the present number, I would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting a query for the consideration of the candid reader. Is it not to 
be feared, that the pious zeal of believers which has led them so roundly 
to assert that the gospel was designed by its great uthor, to convert the 
world and fill it with holiness, at some given period during the present 
dispensation, has at least had a tendency to confuse the minds of think- 
tng unbelievers, and probably in some degree to confirm them in infidel- 
ity? The intelligent unbeliever hears it solemnly declared by Christians 
and Christian ministers of various denominations, that the Lord Jesus 
designed that his gospel in its purity should conquer earth, and bring 
all the kingdoms and dominions of earth under its divine and holy 
influence. With such declarations in view, supposed to be fourfded 
on the words of Christ and his inspired apostles, he reads the history 
of past ages, and clearly discovers that no such event has yet taken 
place, or any thing resembling it. But that the world up to the pre- 
sent age has been literally a world lying in wickedness, or the wicked 
one! And now nearthe middle of the xix. century, as he looks around 
on the moral state of the world and on that of the visible church in 
all its forms and denominations, if possessed of any degree of moral 
discernment, he comes to the conclusion that there is yet little evidence 
that the benevolent design of the author of our holy religion will 
shortly be accomplished. Here his mind becomes confused and filled 
with doubts. But now let this man be told a truth his mind has 
never yet contemplated, that there is no evidence from the teachings 
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of Jesus or his inspired apostles, that the world will be converted to 
Christ under the present dispensation! or that our Lord ever designed 
that the gospel should at any given period between his first and second 
advents be the means of filling the earth with his glory, (although his 
‘word has in every age passed, accomplished that which he pleased 
and has prospered in the thing whereunto he sent,) and this view of 
truth, at once changes the whole aspect of the subject, and rolls a 
mountain from before the mind of the unbeliever? The Lord give 
us the spirit of children, to sit at his feet at all times, and learn of 
him who is meek and lowly in heart. 


Dayton, Ohio. James C. Barnes. 





ECONOMY OF MEN AND MEANS IN RELIGIOUS CHARITIES; THE 
DUTY AND METHOD THEREOF. FRENCH EVANGELICAL SOCIETY 
AND PRESBYTERIAN BOARDS. 


In the Presbyterian newspaper of April 8, the following states 
ments occur in a letter dated “January 1843’—from the foreign tor- 
respondent of the Editor. Speaking of the Evangelical Society of 
France, it is said, quoting the words of the Society itself in a circu- 
lar, dated September 15, 1842, that since its origin, the ‘‘Society has 
expended 617,163 francs. The funds confided to us, have been, as 
far as possible, directly applied to the diffusion of the gospel. The 
amount of our expenses in the Office of the Board, for nine years, 
has risen to only 3,855 francs.” 

We have been deeply impressed with this statement If we un- 
derstand it—and it seems perfectly clear—it amounts to this, that out 
of the entire amount of funds committed to this Society, during nine 
years, the yrs that did not go to the direct object for which it was 
contributed, amounted to no more than one part out of one hundred 
and sixty. The expenses of collection and disbursement were only 
a little over one-half of one per cent.; less than 55 cents in the 
hundred dollars. 

This money, as we know, was collected in small sums from the 
Christians of France, who are generally poor, and from many Chris- 
tians in other lands. It was also disbursed for various objects, gene- 
rally in small sums, and in localities scattered over France. So that 
much care and labour were needful in keeping the accounts; much 
time must have been expended in managing the correspondence ; 
much supervision exercised over the details of a large and varied 
work; much thought and watchfulness employed in regard to the 
whole business ; and this for a period of nine years; for the Society 
was formed in 1833, and the summary covers its whole existence. 
Yet the servants of God in France found a way to do all this, at an 
expense of about one-half of one per cent. on the whole amount 
confided to them ; so that out of every dollar given, one hundred and 
fifty-nine parts went as the donor expected it would go when he 

ve it. — 

B We are not able to state what is the average rate of the cost of 
management of public charities in America; and no doubt this rate 
38 
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varies considerably, being very much dependent on the magnitude 
of the gross amount of fhe charity. In the larger operations the rate 
ought to be, and we presume is, smaller in proportion. We have, 
for some years, paid some attention to this subject, and our general 
impression is, that none of our Societies consume less than ten or 
twelve per cent. of the funds given them, in the expenses of collec- 
tion, disbursement, and general management: and that with most of 
them the rate is much higher. The boards of our own church pre- 
sent a rate varying from fifteen to above thirty per cent; so that out 
of every hundred dollars given to one of our public charities, from 
fifteen to thirty dollars never go to the object intended by the donor, 
but are consumed in the expenses of management. What in France 
costs the hundred and sixtieth part, in America costs from the tenth 
to the third part! What in France is done for one-half of one per 
cent. here costs from ten to above thirty per cent ! 

Can any man read such a statement and not see that we are wast- 
ing needlessly, and of course unwisely, if not sinfully, a very large 
portion of our means? Can such results be carefully weighed, and 
the conclusion be avoided, that we are doing wrong, and ought to 
mend our ways? 

With us, the expenses of management are divided into two gene- 
ral classes ; those of collection and those of disbursement. Now it 
appears to us, that in regard to both, great reductions and savings can 
be, and eventually must be made; should have been made long ago, 
and not having been done, should be done immediately. At the 
hazard of being abused, as we have been again and again before, 
for the same thing, we will venture, in the fear of God, and with a 
sincere desire to promote the efficiency of our public efforts to serve 
him, to suggest a few things which, if rightly considered, ought to 
bring us nearer to the wise economy of our French brethren. 

We think a great deal of money has been wasted on agents who 
were not necessary, and who did little or nothing that would not 
have been as well done without them. These agents have some- 
times been most injudiciously selected, and have been and continue 
to be paid out of all proportion to the funds they collect, as well as 
to the average salaries of the bulk of the pastors of the church, and 
still more of the missionaries of it. The principal officers of our 
Boards receive from ten to twenty times as much, as is allowed to 
our domestic missionaries ; from twenty to thirty times as much as 
is allowed to our beneficiaries ; from three to four times as much as 
is allowed to our foreign missionaries ; and twice or three times as 
much as our pastors receive on an average. And so in proportion is 
the pay of the subordinate officers and agents. A mode of proceed- 
ing, which gives in pay and allowances, from eight to twelve hund- 
red dollars a year to a man as an agent, and but one or two hundred 
dollars a year to the very same man, as a missionary, if he should 
become one—seems to us essentially evil. And it is but a partial 
answer to siy—that the whole time of the former is required, and 
only part of the support of the latter is contributed: for if the mis- 
sionary’s whole support is four or five hundred dollars, it is consid- 
ered so far sufficient, that in such cases, nothing more is allowed. 
And as to saying that a superior class of men is required for agents, 
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secretaries, &c. and must be paid accordingly ; we are content to let 
the church make the comparison. 

Again; it seems to us, that a great deal of work that is paid for, 
ought to be done without pay; and that, as a general rule, more men 
are employed, than might easily do the work which is actually ne- 
cessary. And the statement of the French Society fully illustrates 
our reasoning in both particulars. ‘To whatever extent these defects 
go, to that extent there is expense that is utterly a waste. That 
much might be done for good in both particulars, beyond what has 
been done, is our deep conviction. It is difficult to go into details, 
on such points, without taking up much space, and without giving 
pain. We, the more readily forbear, as we have not failed, over and 
over,—we regret to say without much benefit to the cause we love— 
to open our mind on these points, in our proper place, and to those 
especially concerned. 

Our idea is, that there is need of very little special, paid agency, 
in collecting money from the people of God ; and that no amount of 
such agency‘ will permanently and statedly, augment the sum which 
the church will regularly give: two most important facts, which the 
whole experience of the past, as it appears to us, establishes, but 
which many are slow to believe. On the other hand, it is our idea, 
that a very moderate degree of self-denial and effort are required, to 
have Pastors, Elders, Deacons, and private Christians, in the several 
central points fixed on, superintend without charge, the wise and 
faithful disbursement of the monies brought together at those several 
points; and, therefore, that very little expense of any kind, is really 
needful in the department of disbursement. Moreover, God has ap- 
pointed, in the very constitution of his church, the best possible ar- 
rangements, both to gather the whole amount that may be gathered, 
and to expend it in the best way; and it is the bounden and official 
duty of us all,in our lot, to do the part required of each, in this work. 
And we are well convinced, that just so far as the church settles 
down in the conviction that her duty is discharged, when she gives 
up a portion of her members for any particular work, and pays them 
for doing it; so far she renders it certain, that what is done, will be 
increased in cost of men and means, and diminished in extent, in 
fervour, and in efficiency. 

Our special interest in this matter, is not on account of the waste of 
money and strength—though this is considerable—so much as on ac- 
count of the great, and to us, most evident and important truths, which 
lie at the bottom of the subject. A machine which is constituted on 
principles which are essentially incorrect, cannot work permanently 
to the advantage of him who sets its up. This is the posture of our 
ecclesiastical corporations. A machine, perfect in itself, and per- 
fectly fitted to the end designed—cannot, without ruinous waste, be 
worked to another intent, or in a false direction. ‘This is the posture, 
we confidently believe, of the Presbyterian church. We obstinately 
attempt to make exquisite machinery work out of gear. And it does 
it; and does it wonderfully, considering all things: for its power and 
compass are such, that it will do much and bear much, beside its 
clear end and purpose. But oh! if we who hold in our hands, this 
glorious workmanship, could only comprehend its real force, we 
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would soon see things that would fill our hearts with joy, and our 
eyes with tears, as we beheld what God would do for us. Never, 
we are convinced—never has this system been fully brought out, in 
its heaven-appointed force. And faithless should we be to God, to 
his church, and to a world in ruins, if we feared or failed to testify 
to this precious, though alas! it be almost an unknown truth—that 
there remains yet to be developed, a glorious force in the working 
out of the great problem of concerted religious effort. Oh! may God 
speed the day, when-our church will know her high calling, and 
accomplish her exalted destiny. Our eyes may never see it. But 
our children shall know, that we saw afar, what they will at last per- 
form; that in our day we ceased not to cry aloud to a generation that 
would not hear; to weep over defections we could not remedy; to 
deplore jealousies, and envyings, and self-seeking, which distrusted 
truth itself, if it did not glorify them. 

Still, let us stand by the cause of our Master and of his church. 
Perhaps no age has seen things just as they should be: perhaps none 
ever will, till the Master comes and gathers all to himself. Let those 
who see most clearly what it is needful should be done, strive the 
most earnestly to do what they can. Precisely the moment not to 
hold back, is then when the trial and the danger are the sorest. 
And the agents too, of this church, are working for her and for her 
Lord ; and, for their work sake, as for their own, should be effect- 
ually helped. While we testify for what is indeed best, let us do 
the best the times will permit; so shalt we prove that we desire 
change, not for its own sake, but for the sake of doing better and 
more effectually, that which, because it is not better done now, 
causes our present grief. 





(For the Spirit of the xix. Century.) 


RULING ELDERS.—-THEIR CONDITION AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 


I noticed in “The Presbyterian,” the reply of its editor to the 
part of the fourth letter to Ruling Elders, charging him with incon- 
sistency, in denying, by his vote, their right as members of Presby- 
tery, to act as part of that body in the laying on of hands in ordina- 
tion, to the gospel ministry ; when, in a tract written by him, and 
specially published for the instruction of the churches he had expli- 
citly asserted the equality in the various judicatories of Preaching 
and Ruling Elders. 

Often have I been struck with what has appeared to me singular 
impracticalness in the reasoning of clergymen ;—incongruity be- 
tween conclusion and premises. Dr. Engles is a writer of no com- 

.mon ability ; very clear-headed: and yet he cannot discover discre- 
pancy between the position of equality of Elders (preaching and 
ruling) in the judicatories, and the position of such inferiority of one 
to the other, and such marked distinction and grade of their respec- 
tive offices, as to render it utterly inadmissible, that the latter, in re- 
gular membership of Presbytery, shall have any part in the rite, by 
which that judicatory designates the former “to their high duties.” 
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There can be no more palpable badge of inferiority, than is exhibited 
in a body consisting of two orders, when upon investing ‘an indivi- 
dual with one of them, it is required that all belonging to the other 
take their place in the back ground. The idea is, that the touch of 
the retiring members would be profanation. 

But let us hear the reply of Dr. Engles. ‘When, in a general 
sense, we acknowledge the equality between Ruling and Preaching 
Elders, we do it, as the Editor of ‘‘The Spirit of the xixth Century” 
does it, with qualifications. We have no idea, that the equality 
amounts to an identity. There is an essential difference between 
the offices, or else our system is an absurdity. Ruling Elders have 
no right to preach, or administer the sacraments; that is a point of 
wide difference ; and as we believe, these latter are higher exercises 
of office than any pertaining to the Ruling Elder, we qualify what 
we in general call their “equality” by this difference.* * * * “We ac- 
cord to the Ruling Elder all due honor; we wish they would become 
more prominent in the church; but we do not, for various reasons 
which we are not now called to express, believe that either the Bible, 
the constitution of our church, or custom, has included among their 
rights, that of solemnly imposing hands in the designation of one to 
the high duties of preaching the gospel.’’—This exposition is explicit 
and plain. It asserts, that the office of preaching Elder and the office 
of ruling Elder are distinct; that “there is an essential difference 
between the offices ;” that the office of preaching Elder is the higher 
office;—so peculiarly above that of ruling Elder, that although the 
investiture of it is the act of the Presbytery of which he is a consti- 
tuent part, yet so gross would be the impropriety of his joining in 
this act, that to avoid it, the Presbytery, for the purpose of this in- 
vestiture, by the extraordinary exigency of the case, is transformed 
in organization, divesting him, in that particular, of all right of mem- 
bership, and making him a mere bystander. 

Ruling Elders have a strong dislike to meddle with this subject. 
The language of their feelings is, if the clergy think, our presence 
will disparage them, we will fall back, and let them stand by them- 
selves without our unwelcome company. They shrink from claim- 
ing a right to be present, when they understand their presence will 
be offensive. For‘myself, I have thought, the clergy were taking a 
very undignified care of their own dignity, in their solicitude equal- 
ly impolitic and unchristian, to separate themselves, in this matter, 
from their constitutional associates ; yet my feelings would scarcely 
allow me to vindicate, in my own personal case, a claim of this cha- 
racter. But I see so much evil to the church, arising from the prin- 
ciple which has been acted upon in this matter, that upon serious 
reflection, I am convinced, Ruling Elders are bound to forego their 
own sentiments of delicacy, and ascertain and fulfil the responsibility 
of their office, in relation to it. It is not a question for their person- 
al feelings ; the injury is directly not to them, but to the ministry, 
impairing the means of salvation. 

All attentive observers of our church action, have remarked the 
inefficiency of the Ruling Eldership. In very few churches do they 
answer the end of their institution. Dr. Engles says, ““We wish 
they would become more prominent.’ He may not have followed. 
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his own system so far as to see, that this their want of prominence, 
is the result of cautious guarding against their prominence, proceed- 
ing from the same motive which manifests itself in the measure he 
so fully approves. Ministers and Elders convened, do not form a 
body in which there is the desire of mutual instruction by the inter- 
change of free and independent thought and reasoning, and confi- 
dence in the result, because of the conclusion of the majority upon 
careful deliberation. The purpose of the minister is to make every 
thing subservient to his own prominence—to be seen as the only 
regulating, directing mind—his opinions implicitly received and 
echoed.—This case has occurred. A minister was about to be set- 
tled in achurch. <A very respectable member of it informed one of 
the elders, that the minister had disclosed to him, that he had felt a 
great objection to coming into the church, because of this elder’s 
influence. The elder objected to, in consequence, took no active 
part in the church during the incumbency of this minister. He was 
a man of education, at least equal to the minister’s, of far more 
worldly experience, of no inconsiderable religious study, and by no 
means obtrusive.—In consequence of such a disposition on the part 
of ministers, it is very rare that ruling elders take any effective part 
in the churches; and the most important influence, that of an intel- 
ligent, active laity, is lost. The Minister seeks Elders, not that they 
may have fellowship with him, and in parity exercise the functions 
of thinking, judicious and accountable men, in the discharge of their 
proper duties for guiding, adorning and strengthening the church ; 
but that they may be subordinate, adopting his views, and conform- 
ing to his will. If the eldership in his church consist not entirely of 
such members, he will select one with the desired properties, whom 
he will use to do his business in the church, and take with him to 
presbyteries and synods, when it may be expedient for him to take 
any one. The elder thus selected becomes prominent, and presents 
to the world the criterion by which to judge of the church. The 
criterion being always unfavorable, so is the judgment, and religion 
suffers incalculably: not only is the eldership rendered inefficient, 
but the church is sunk in public estimation. On a very important 
occasion to the church, I noticed the name of an Elder with an im- 
posing title, made very conspicuous. Afterward I met the same in- 
dividual in the same vocation; and I was surprised to find a man of 
uncommon want of power, who had probably never formed in his 
life a substantive opinion in a matter of any difficulty—Another 
evil is, the minister is made proud by the very acquiescence and sub- 
serviency, which he takes such pains to secure ; he shuts himself up 
to false and delusive views ; and the eldership, instead of instructing 
him by their experience, and by their knowledge of men and things, 
making him practical, and introducing into the church wisdom 
adapted to men in their modes of reasoning and acting, serve the 
pitiful purpose of blowing up his vanity, and the injurious one o: 
confirming him in his closet notions; and, among others, that of the 
importance of indoctrinating men in the common walks and business 
of life with scholastic theology.—Another evil is, that the eldership 
do not serve the very important purpose of connecting the minister 
with the people ; there is no common, pervading spirit; and in time 
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of need, there is no help for him from a lay-body having the confi- 
dence of the church, because of their interests and feelings being 
the same as theirs, and at the same time, united with him in sympa- 
thy and affection through community of office, and the reciprocation 
of common cares and responsibilities. The one who has been the 
minister’s select instrument to gratify him by aiding to effect his 
wishes, has not the respect of the people, and can give him no avail- 
able help; the others have no disposition: and the minister leaves. 
There is imperious need of an efficient eldership in every church, to 
sustain the minister in time of difficulty, and to. impart to him weight 
with the people at all times: matters of vastly more proper concern 
to a minister, than to have his own way uncontradicted and untram- 
melled by the independent opinions of capable associates. In this 
country, where we pay so little deference to station, where every 
man knows and exercises his privilege of a freemen in thinking, 
judging and acting, it is unwise, to say the least, for a minister, for 
the sake of having his own way, to stand alone in his own single 
strength, rejecting all useful auxiliaries. Besides a minister cannot 
form a just estimate of the character of his church members without 
free communication and discussion, without a judicious eldership, 
and receiving and paying deference to their views and judgments, 
far more likely to be correct than his own. I speak from long and 
attentive observation, in«saying, that one of the greatest hindrances 
to religion, arises from a minister’s holding up, under false estimates, 
the characters of individuals, as Christians. 

It is matter of astonishment, in view of the great need every mi- 
nister has of an efficient eldership, that this body should be so treated 
as to defeat their usefulness. It is the same principle, that denies 
the cup to the laity, and makes the authority to ordain, an episcopal 
prerogative. The object is to make the eldership a foil to set off the 
ministry: the effect is to make the eldership insignificant, and im- 
part that insignificance to the ministry. It is impossible for an infe- 
rior and a superior order to act together upon terms of mutual respect. 
An inferior order brought into connexion with a superior, under cir- 
cumstances marking this inferiority, cannot respect themselves. If 
there cannot be equality in the eldership, it is the dictate of wisdom 
to dispense with the part to which parity cannot be conceded. With 
such public opinion as prevails in this country in relation to the 
rights, responsibility and proper dignity of man, inferiority of orders 
in the church must exceedingly prejudice it in general estimation, 
while the direct influence upon the orders themselves, exalting one 
and depressing another, is the opposite of the spirit of Christianity, 
and equally injurious both. Within my knowledge, a ruling elder 
peremptorily refuses to attend upon presbytery, synod or general as- 
sembly. He says, the inquiry shall never be addressed to his pastor 
concerning him, ‘‘Who is your elder, sir!” That he will not take the 
part of a menial. I have heard a minister moving in presbytery for 
a committee, suggest, that as the matter was important and required 
direct action, the better course would be not to appoint any ruling 
elder. I have known a minister, without any action of the session, 
name the elder to be the representative of his church in presbytery 
on a most important occasion ; passing by another elder whom the 
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circumstances imperiously pointed out as the proper representative 
for that occasion: the elder thus named, introduced into the presby- 
tery a resolution of serious and weighty consequence, which the 
minister had prepared, and which he knew when appointing the one 
elder and passing by the other, that the elder passed by, upon delibe- 
rate conviction proceeding from a full view of the matter, would 
oppose. 

These things are noticed to call up in the minds of men, what they 
know of like character. The fact ought to be more looked at, that 
ruling elders do not feel their responsibility, nor ministers their im- 
portance ; and that, in consequence, they oftener subserve bad than 
good purposes. Parity in the eldership is a clear instruction of the 
gospel; and, like all gospel instruction, it is founded in true wisdom. 
It cannot be departed from without most injurious practical effects. 
Upon what principle can it be departed from?—The following is the 
view of a very distinguished Episcopalian—Bloomfield. ‘At the 
period now in question” (the time in cts xiv.) “the presbyters pro- 
bably exercised their ministry in conjunction with the trades or pro- 
fessions to which they had been brought up. But when, in the next 
generation, it was thought expedient that presbyters should be con- 
fined to their sacred duties, and kept apart from all secular occupa- 
tions—(which, by the way, occasioned the two classes of clergy and 
laity,) then ordination would become a much more solemn affair, 
and the conferring of it such, as not to be committed to any but the 
highest rulers of the church, who succeeded to the duties of the 
apostles.’’—This is the same ground on which Dr. Engles places or- 
dination by preaching elders only, viz.: ‘the designation of one to 
the high duties of preaching the gospel.’”” But Dr. Bloomfield admits 
this to be a departure from the practice of the primitive church; 
while Presbyterians insist upon adherence to that practice. Dr. En- 
gles insists, that to “preach and administer sacraments” are “higher 
exercises of office than any pertaining to the ruling elder.” Is there 
not a strange mistake of the gospel on this point? What is Paul’s 
view of administering one of the sacraments, baptism? 1 Cor. i. 
14-17. And* how did our Saviour instruct his disciples about 
“higher exercises of office?’ Matt. xxiii, 10-12. Mark x. 44. Luke 
xxil, 24-26. Who could have supposed that to be ‘“‘chiefest,” ‘‘to 
be accounted greatest’? would-ever have been a point insisted on b 
the ministers of Christ?—that a love of ‘pre-eminence’ should be 
sanctioned? 3 John 9: and that this should be relied upon as suffi- 
cient cause to sanction a practice of presbytery against the plain let- 
ter of its constitution?! We know from familiar experience, that 
persons having the same office, in official station equal and identical, 
may have very different duties. It is no doubt proper, that the 
preaching elder should be wholly set apart to his holy function, and 
so far as the blessedness of usefulness is concerned, let him enjoy it 
in its fullest measure; the appropriate terms of distinction applicable 
to him, and his functions, are holier, not higher; more consecrated, 
more laborious, more self-denying, more like the meek and lowly 
Saviour; not superior, not more dignified, not in a place separated 
by the special honor of it from the presence of others. It is incon- 
cievable, indeed, that those whose duty it is “to feed the flock, tak- 
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ing the oversight thereof,” should not have within their proper pro- 
vince the care and duty of setting apart pastors to their office, or that 
upon the principles of humility, inculcated by the gospel upon all 
authorities in the church, there should be any thing of human cha- 
racter above them. Who should set apart and designate the pastors 
of the flock, if not those who have “the oversight” of it? The gos- 
pel makes no account of lordship and dominion; it enters not into 
its scope to confer rank or adjust distinctions: it imposes responsibi- 
lity, exacts duties, rewards humble faithfulness : ‘“‘Whosoever of you 
will be chiefest, shall be servant of all.” 

The. argument from practice, unless pursued into the primitive 
church, would lead to strange conclusions. It always comes in aid 
of protracted abuse and inveterate error. If what has been, must 
therefore continue, reform or correction is impossible. The practice 
insisted upon, for excluding ruling elders from the presbytery in the 
laying on of hands, proceeded from the confession of faith as formed 
by the Westminster Assembly. According to this confession, ‘every 
minister of the word is to be ordained by imposition of hands, and 
prayer and fasting, by those preaching presbyters to whom it doth 
belong.”* The practice thus became established. No one need to 








*In this statement and ¢he inferences drawn from it, the excellent author has 
fallen upon a conclusion which wil] be naturally taken up from the perusal of the 
statements of Neal and Lightfoot, regarding the proceedings, debates and deci- 
sions of the famous Synod at Westminster. We were ourself betrayed into it, 
and believed the fact to be as here admitted. But we are satisfied, on a very 
careful study of the subject, and will try to prove, if God spares us—that the 
opinion of the Westminster Assembly affords no authority for the practice now 
contended for by many, and resisted by us—of excluding ruling elders in the for- 
mal part of ministerial ordination. We believe we can show, that the doctrine 
on which that Assembly finally settled was this, to wit: That ordination belongs 
properly to the presbytery as Presbyterium, not as Presbyteri, that is tothe . 
whole body, not to particular members, of it; but that preaching elders may or- 
dain, independently of ruling elders. This is a widely different doctrine from” 
that which asserts that ruling elders shall not assist even when officially present; 
and this is the doctrine of Dr. Engles, of Princeton (at present,) and of the 
majority, perhaps, of our ministers, who have not examined the subject. It is 
one thing to say ruling elders need not assist in order to make ordination valid: it 
is quite another thing to say they are by order incompetent to assist. The latter 
is modern Presbyterian high-churchism; the former is the doctrine of the West- 
minster Assembly, as we believe. This doctrine, even in this mitigated form, 
differs from that of the Second Book of Discipline of the Scottish Kirk and 
from that of our own standards, in allowing ordination by a ministerial convention 
or committee, to be equally regular as ordination by presbytery. This ordination 
by committee is a thing unknown amongst us, now (at least we have never heard 
of a case since we were in the ministry,) but it was universal in our churches, a 
century ago, and was given up, as we suppose, at the change of our standards in 
1788; and though settled at Westminster, would hardly be allowed with us.— 
We took occasion, when the author of the piece, to which this note is attached, 
appeared anonymously in our pages some time ago, in opposition to our views on 
a very interesting subject, to bear our testimony to his great worth and high per- 
sonal and professional standing. We think we are now, in all fairness, entitled 
to the benefit of that testimony: and therefore beg the reader to bear in mind, 
that the views expressed are those of one of the oldest, more distinguished and 
most influential ruling elders in America; and we also feel authorised to say it is 
unsolicited, and therefore the more weighty. Our brethren who have set them- 
“Selves to reduce the office of ruling elder by law as well as by practice, to a con- 
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be told, how difficult it is to change such a practice. But how . a 
pened it, that this confession sestricted the laying on of hands, (the 
act of ordaining,) to the preaching presbyters? Clarendon tells us, 
that the parliament who called the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster, ‘‘were all members of the established church, and almost to a 
man for Episcopal government.” Neal informs us, that the English 
divines in this assembly would have been content with revising and 
explaining the thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. To 
confine the act of ordination to ‘preaching presbyters,’’ would be a 
very natural error for such a body. They had been accustomed to 
its being the prerogative of a single bishop. But the Confession of 
Faith as adopted in this country, corrects this notion. For correcting 
ii, the very language of Scripture is employed. This language is 
unequivocal: ordination to the gospel ministry, is ‘“‘with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery.”—‘Laying on of hands,” in the 
earliest times of the Israelitish church, was ‘‘a rite of institution to 
office, which it conferred by symbol.” From the Jewish, it was 
adopted into the Christian church. Now this institution to office, 
(this conferring of the office,) is the act of presbytery; and the 
PRESBYTERY, according to the plain reason of the thing, as well as 
the unequivocal language of our Confession, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, should join in the symbol conferring it. The first step of de- 
parture from this, is upon Episcopal ground; and you have only to 
modify the practice, in form and circumstance, without changing, or 
even touching the principle, to require ordination by a diocesan 
bishop. From holdiag that it is not the presbytery in its constitu- 
tional form, and of course, comprehending all its constituent parts, 
that is appointed to perform the rite of ordination, but that the author- 
ity rests upon particular members by way of eminence: to holding, 
that this authority is in a single member, by way of eminence, thus 
‘ imparting to him artificial importance, is natural and easy. We 
ought to be more awake, than we are, to the truth, that the mystery 
of iniquity which has wrought such desolation in the Christian 
church, has its seat in the heart of man, is a part of that corruption 
which makes it deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked ; 
and that it incessantly directs and urges to the same mischiefs. 
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dition of ecclesiastical inanity, must not be surprised to find testimony like the 
present very extensively borne by the ablest, the best, and the most experienced 
men in that office. Delicacy and false shame, have kept them silent and inactive 
too long: but the fire has burned in their bosoms, and unless we greatly deceive 
ourself, they cannot hold it much jonger.— Will the reader be so good as to com- 
pare the statements of this article—with those of our first letter? We were both 
ridiculed and reviled (in the Protestant & Herald before Mr. Hill took charge 
of it) for those statements; though we had personal knowledge the facts stated 
were true, and the feelings spoken of common. Here we have a venerable man, 
of the highest excellence, the most respectable position, and the most inoffensive 
demeanour, making worse statements than our own. Surely we need a practical 
as well 48 a theoretical reformation on this important subject; and perhaps the 
reason why the probe makes some of the brethren in the ministry wince so, is 
that the place is so sore. But they ought to blame the disease, not the probe. 
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[For the Spirit of the xix. Century. 
THEOLOGICAL EXAMINER, NO. VII. 


Tlayrz Sonipralers. 


Ts the Head of the Papal Community the Head of the Christian church? 


Our intention in the present article, is to prove, that the Pope of 
Rome, who is the head of the papal community, or church of Rome, 
is not the head of the Christian church, by showing, from the Word 
of God, that the only head of the Christian church is the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and thus to proceed a step in establishing the general pro- 
position : ‘That the church of Rome is not the church of Christ.” 
For, if the church of Rome were the church of Christ, the head of 
the church of Rome would be the head of the church of Christ. 
But if we can prove that the Lord Jesus Christ himself is the King 
in Zion, and not the pope of Rome, we shall go far in showing, that 
they who acknowledge the sovereignty of his Holiness, are not the 
subjects of the kingdom of Christ, but ‘aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise.’’ 

The church at Rome, the papists tell us, was founded by the apos- 
tle Peter; and that he was the first pope, or universal bishop. But 
there is no proof, whatever, that Peter was ever at Rome; for the 
book of Acts, which was written to give an authentic account of the 
first progress of the gospel—and especially of the labors of the apostles 
Peter and Paul—does not mention that Peter was ever at Rome, 
whilst it records his labours elsewhere. The apostle Paul, in the 
numerous salutations to the more eminent members of the church at 
Rome, sent in the xvi. chapter of the epistle to the Romans, verses 
3-15, does not mention Peter as being at Rome, when he wrote the 
epistle, or as having been the founder of that church. And when 
he went to Rome and wrote several epistles from that city, he made 
no mention of the apostle Peter, as being there with him. These 
circumstances are altogether unaccountable, if Peter founded the 
church of Rome, and was its first bishop. 

The Scriptures do not inform us who first preached the gospel and 
planted the church at Rome; it is probable, however, that ‘those 
strangers of Rome,” who heard the gospel preached in Jerusalem, on 
the day of Pentecost, on their return, preached the gospel to their 
countrymen, (Acts ii. 10.) 

The original form of government of the church at Rome, was 
doubtless the same as that of the other primitive Christian societies.. 
And the Scriptures clearly represent the ordinary and permanent 
office-bearers of a Christian church, to be the bishop or pastor, the 
ruling elders and deacons. A scriptural bishop had the care of one 
Christian assembly, which frequently was small enough to be con- 
tained in a private house. In the government of the congregation he 
was assisted by the ruling elders; and, in the case of the poor, he 
was aided by the deacons.* 





*Mos. Ecc. Hist. 4to. page 22. 
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Thus, at the first establishment of Christianity, every particular 
church or body of believers had its pastor, or bishop, ruling elders, 
and deacons—and each of these oflice-bearers enjoyed a perfect offi- 
cial equality with all others of the same rank; while the only known 
and acknowledged head of the universal Church, was the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Col. i. 18,) the Great Shepherd of the Sheep (Heb. xiii. 
20.) This apostolical constitution of the Church continued until the 
middle of the second century, when a gradual change in its form of 
government commenced. As the congregations in the larger cities 
increased in opulence, their pastors, under the seducing influence of 
prosperity, began to lose the humility and zeal of their predecessors, 
and to assume a superiority over their brethren in more obscure situ- 
ations. In the following century the. pastors of the churches in 
Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, held a kind of pre-eminence over 
all other pastors, and were distinguished by peculiar rights and pri- 
vileges. And, of these, the pastor of the Church in Rome was al- 
lowed a certain pre-eminence of association and order, if not of 
power and authority. The government of the Church had now de- 
generated from its primitive form of republicanism, to that of pre- 
latical aristocracy. 

‘In the fourth century, although the bishop of Rome had. acquired 
a very high standing in the Church, yet he had not become the ack- 
nowledged head of the church; for, in this century, the Council of 
Constantinople, on account of the imperial dignity and privileges of 
that city, conferred on its bishop rank and honours equal to those of 
the bishop of Rome. This, of course, roused the jealousy of the 
bishops of the latter place; and, from this time, a fierce contest en- 
sued, for supremacy in the Church: in the course of which, the 
bishop of Constantinople was for a short time the successful compe- 
titor; but, finally, in the early part of the seventh century, the 
bishop of Rome triumphed. Pope Boniface III. procured the em- 
peror Phocas to take from the bishop of Constantinople the title of 
universal Bishop, and to confer it upon him. Thus was the supre- 
macy of the bishop of Rome gradually erected on the ruins of the 
scriptural order of the Christian church, and in direct violation of 
the law of ministerial parity established by its glorious Head. Matt. 
xxiii. 7-12. 

This establishment of the papal supremacy in the visible Church 
was, therefore, a blasphemous usurpation of the authority and office 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. i. 21, 22. v.23. Col. ii. 10. 2 
Thess. ii. 4.) and all who acknowledged it, concurred in it, or sub- 
mitted to it, thereby renounced their allegiance to Christ as their 
Head, (Col. ii. 19) and were guilty of schism against the govern- 
ment of his church. And, consequently, the papal community, with 
the Pope at its head, at that time ceased to be a part of the visible 
Church of Christ. From that period to the present, the unchangable 
doctrine of this community is: ‘That the Pope is their supreme Lord 
and Bishop upon earth: that he is their infalhble teacher of religion, 
and the ultimate judge in religious controversies : that he may law- 
fully exercise supreme temporal power over the whole world. And 
that he received his office and authority in direct succession from 
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the apostle Peter, who was constituted Christ’s vicar or representa- 
tive on earth.” 

We are aware, that papists of the present day, in order to recom- 
mend their monstrous system of despotism and iniquity to the light 
and liberty of the age, have been obliged to explain, evade, and de- 
ny many things that anciently were matters of faith in their infalli- 
ble Church; and, among their abnegated dogmas, are those of the 
a temporal power of the pope, and his proper and personal 
infallibility.* But, without going at length into the examination of 
this disputed point, at present, it is sufficient to remark, that if their 
Church be possessed of infallibility at all, it cannot be of the slightest 
benefit to them, unless they have a lawfully appointed and universal- 
ly. acknowledged organ to give expression to that infallibility. And 
whether that organ be the pope alone, the pope and cardinals, or 
these with a general council lawfully assembled, it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to the argument, that whatever was once the doc- 
trine of this infallible teacher, must continue to be his doctrine, 
while he continues infallible. But the Roman pontiffs did once claim 
and exercise, as their right, supreme authority over civil govern- 
ments; and that, too, with the approval of cardinals and councils: 
and this right has never been officially renounced. It therefore fol- 
lows, unavoidably: either, that the Church has lost its infallibility, 
according to the obvious intention of the explanations of this subject, 
made by modern papists; or, that the pope may still, consistently, 
lord it over the nations as he once did; trampling upon Princes, and 
disposing af thrones and empires. 

The main point, however, at present, is this: That the pope is the 
head of the papal Church, and the father and teacher of all its members, 
and that he has full power to feed, rule, and govern his universal 
church.”” This was, in substance, decreed by the council of Florence, 
and its belief is an article of faith, indispensably required of every 
member of the papal community.t 





* Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, in his letter on Christian Union, addressed 
to the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, (Spirit xix. Century, Nov. 
1842) says: ‘“I'he vicar of Jesus Christ is powerless against the truth; all his 
power being in support of it;’? and again: ‘*As to any assumption by the pope, 
at this day, of any political power over Catholics residing out of the Roman 
states, it is idle to think of it; and if the history of the middle ages present ex- 
amples of this character, modern writers of celebrity have not been wanting to 
trace them to the peculiar state of society at that time, and to a principle emi- 
nently republican!” The “EMINENT REPUBLICANISM”’ of the pope’s 
temporal power, is however, explained in the preceding part of this remarkable 
letter thas: ‘‘With civil liberty and indepedence, it (the temporal power of the 
pope) interferes no farther than the divine law puts bounds to human power.’’ 
Of which divine law ‘The Catholic church is the unerring judge.’’ Here . 
then is the eminently republican principle of popish domination: His Holiness 
may interfere with civil liberty and independence whenever the unerring judg- 
ment of his Church determines to set bounds to human power. 

+ The power of the bishop of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, over all the 
Church, is defined by the council of Florence, and is embraced in the profession 
of faith, which contains a promise of true obedience to the vicar of Jesus Christ.”’ 
**Yet this (papal supremacy) is the rock on which the whole edifice of Christi- 
anity rests in immovable firmness; this is the essential centre of unity, around 


which all the faithful must gather, in harmony of faith and obedience.’’— Ken- 
rick’s Let. on Christian Union.”’ 
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Thus, at the first establishment of Christianity, every particular 
church or body of believers had its pastor, or bishop, ruling elders, 
and deacons—and each of these office-bearers enjoyed a perfect offi- 
cial equality with all others of the same rank; while the only known 
and acknowledged head of the universal Church, was the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Col. i. 18,) the Great Shepherd of the Sheep (Heb. xiii. 
20.) This apostolical constitution of the Church continued until the 
middle of the second century, when a gradual change in its form of 
government commenced. As the congregations in the larger cities 
increased in opulence, their pastors, under the seducing influence of 
prosperity, began to lose the humility and zeal of their predecessors, 
and to assume a superiority over their brethren in more obscure situ- 
ations. In the following century the. pastors of the churches in 
Rome, Antioch and Alexandria, held a kind of pre-eminence over 
all other pastors, and were distinguished by peculiar rights and pn- 
vileges. And, of these, the pastor of the Church in Rome was al- 
lowed a certain pre-eminence of association and order, if not of 
power and authority. The government of the Church had now de- 
generated from its primitive form of republicanism, to that of pre- 
latical aristocracy. 

‘In the fourth century, although the bishop of Rome had. acquired 
a very high standing in the Church, yet he had not become the ack- 
nowledged head of the church ; for, in this century, the Council of 
Constantinople, on account of the imperial dignity and privileges of 
that city, conferred on its bishop rank and honours equal to those of 
the bishop of Rome. This, of course, roused the jealousy of the 
bishops of the latter place; and, from this time, a fierce contest en- 
sued, for supremacy in the Church: in the course of which, the 
bishop of Constantinople was for a short time the successful compe- 
titor; but, finally, in the early part of the seventh century, the 
bishop of Rome triumphed. Pope Boniface III. procured the em- 
peror Phocas to take from the bishop of Constantinople the title of 
universal Bishop, and to confer it upon him. Thus was the supre- 
macy of the bishop of Rome gradually erected on the ruins of the 
scriptural order of the Christian church, and in direct violation of 
the law of ministerial parity established by its glorious Head. Matt. 
xxiii. 7-12. 

This establishment of the papal supremacy in the visible Church 
was, therefore, a blasphemous usurpation of the authority and office 
of our Lord Jesus Christ (Eph. i. 21, 22. v.23. Col. ii. 10. 2 
Thess. ii. 4.) and all who acknowledged it, concurred in it, or sub- 
mitted to it, thereby renounced their allegiance to Christ as their 
Head, (Col. ii. 19) and were guilty of schism against the govern- 
ment of his church. And, consequently, the papal community, with 
the Pope at its head, at that time ceased to be a part of the visible 
Church of Christ. From that period to the present, the unchangable 
doctrine of this community is: ‘That the Pope is their supreme Lord 
and Bishop upon earth: that he is their infalhble teacher of religion, 
and the ultimate judge in religious controversies : that he may law- 
fully exercise supreme temporal power over the whole world. And 
that he received his office and authority in direct succession from 
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the apostle Peter, who was constituted Christ’s vicar or representa- 
tive on earth.” 

We are aware, that papists of the present day, in order to recom- 
mend their monstrous system of despotism and iniquity to the light 
and liberty of the age, have been obliged to explain, evade, and de- 
ny many things that anciently were matters of faith in their infalli- 
ble Church; and, among their abnegated dogmas, are those of the 
oe temporal power of the pope, and his proper and personal 
infallibility.* But, without going at length into the examination of 
this disputed point, at present, it is sufficient to remark, that if their 
Church be possessed of infallibility at all, it cannot be of the slightest 
benefit to them, unless they have a lawfully appointed and universal- 
ly acknowledged organ to give expression to that infallibility. And 
whether that organ be the pope alone, the pope and cardinals, or 
these with a general council lawfully assembled, it is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to the argument, that whatever was once the doc- 
trine of this infallible teacher, must continue to be his doctrine, 
while he continues infallible. But the Roman pontiffs did once claim 
and exercise, as their right, supreme authority over civil govern- 
ments; and that, too, with the approval of cardinals and councils: 
and this right has never beerrofficially renounced. It therefore fol- 
lows, unavoidably: either, that the Church has lost its infallibility, 
according to the obvious intention of the explanations of this subject, 
made by modern papists; or, that the pope may still, consistently, 
lord it over the nations as he once did; trampling upon Princes, and 
disposing af thrones and empires. 

The main point, however, at present, is this: That the pope is the 
head of the papal Church, and the father and teacher of all its members, 
and that he has full power to feed, rule, and govern his universal 
church.” This was, in substance, decreed by the council of Florence, 
and its belief is an article of faith, indispensably required of every 
member of the papal community.t 





* Bishop Kenrick, of Philadelphia, in his letter on Christian Union, addressed 
to the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, (Spirit xix. Century, Nov. 
1842) says: ‘I'he vicar of Jesus Christ is powerless against the truth; all his 
power being in support of it;’? and again: ‘‘As to any assumption by the pope, 
at this day, of any political power over Catholics residing out of the Roman 
states, it is idle to think of it; and if the history of the middle ages present ex- 
amples of this character, modern writers of celebrity have not been wanting to 
trace them to the peculiar state of society at thut time, and to a principle emi- 
nently republican!’? The “EMINENT REPUBLICANISM” of the pope’s 
temporal power, is however, explained in the preceding part of this remarkable 
letter thas: ‘‘With civil liberty and indepedence, it (the temporal power of the 
pope) interferes no further than the divine law puts bounds to human power.’’ 
Of which divine law ‘The Catholic church is the unerring judge.’ Here . 
then is the eminently republican principle of popish domination: His Holiness 
may interfere with civil liberty and independence whenever the unerring judg- 
ment of his Church determines to set bounds to human power. 

t The power of the bishop of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, over all the 
Church, is defined by the council of Florence, and is embraced in the profession 
of faith, which contains a promise of true obedience to the vicar of Jesus Christ.”’ 
**Yet this (papal supremacy) is the rock on which the whole edifice of Christi- 
anity rests in immovable firmness; this is the essential centre of unity, around 


which all the faithful must gather, in harmony of faith and obedience.”’— Ken- 
rick’s Let. on Christian Union.” 
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This point settled, let us proceed to examine the Word of God, as 
to the headship of the Christian church: =~ 

Gen. xlix. 10. ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come: and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be.’ This prophecy relates to the 
coming of Shiloh, Jesus Christ, the Messiah ; and the people to be 
gathered unto him, are“all the faithful; and these constituting the 
body of which He is the head, cannot be the same body which 
“gathers around the pope of Rome as the essential centre of unity.” 

Isa. ix. 6. ‘For unto usa child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace,’’ &c. The incarnate Son of God, Christ 
the Prince of Peace is ‘the child born unto us,” his Church; the 
government of which shall be upon /is shoulder; but the govern- 
ment of the papal community, is, by the council of Florence (A. D. 
1439) declared to be invested in the pope, for the administration of 
which, he has full power and amplitude of jurisdiction. 

Jer. xxiii. 5. “Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a king shall reign and pros- 
per, and shall execute judgment and justice in the earth.” See 
also, Micah v. 2, quoted by Matt. ii. 6. Luke i. 32, 33. 

These prophecies were fulfilled, when Jesus Christ the Righteous, 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, established his spiritual 
kingdom in the world, over which he still continues to reign and 
prosper, executing judgment and justice in the earth. Now as the 
popes do not pretend to be descended from the King of Israel, nor 
that the throne they occupy is the throne of David; it follows con- 
clusively, that the kingdom over which they reign is not the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ the Son of David, the King of Israel. And, 
moreover, the King of Zion is a righteous Branch; whereas “the 
tiara may sometimes be found decorating the brows of the most unwor- 
thy and flagitious men.’’* 

Ezek. xxxiv. 23. ‘And I will set up one Shepherd over them, 
and he shall feed them, even my servant David; he shall feed them, 
and fe shall be their Shepherd.’’—Ch. xxxvii. 24. ‘And David 
my servant shall be king over them; and they all shall have one 
Shepherd.” 

John x. 11-16. In this passage our Saviour declares repeatedly, that 
He is the Shepherd of the sheep; and. he contrasts his care and love 
for them in giving his life for them, with the coriduct of the mercen- 
ary hireling, in fleeing at the approach of danger. In the 16th 
verse he says: ‘And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
them also. I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold and one Shepherd.’ From this it appears, 1stly, that 
the Church of God constitutes but one fold, although some of the 
sheep are in heaven and some on earth; 2dly, that over this fold 
there is but one shepherd, the head and chief; 3dly, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who gave his life for the sheep, is that good Shepherd. 
It is then self-evident, that the pope, who did not lay down his life 





*History of the Church, by Rev. C. C. Pise, a Romish priest, vol. 5, p. 362. 
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for Christ’s sheep, is not their chief shepherd; neither is he as 
Christ’s vicar or representative, the head Shepherd of Christ’s flock 
in this world; for the fold is one, it is undivided, and Christ himself 
is The Shepherd over the whole flock, in heaven and on earth. 1 
Pet. v. 4.—But if the pope is not the shepherd of Christ’s flock, it 
is manifest that the flock which is fed and governed by him, and 
which knows his voice and follows him, cannot be composed of the 
sheep of Christ; for Christ’s sheep hear his voice, and he knows 
them, and they follow Him, ‘and a stranger will they not follow, 
but will flee from him: for they know not the voice of strangers.” 
John x. 5. 

Col. i. 18. ‘And he is the head of the body, the Church: who 
is the beginning, the first born from the dead; that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence.” Here the church is declared to be 
the, body of which Christ is the Head: now, it would be absurd to 
maintain, that the pope is the head of Christ’s body, or of any part 
of it; and it is no less absurd to maintain, that the body of which 
the pope is the head, is the body of Christ. A body with two heads, 
or a head with two bodies, is each equally absurd and monstrous, as 
well in theology as in anatomy.—Eph. ii. 20. ‘And are built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself be- 
ing the chief Corner Stone.” The foundation stone, therefore, of the 
Christian church, the spiritual edifice, the Temple of the Holy 
Ghost, is Jesus Christ himself, ‘The Chief Corner Stone, elect, pre- 
cious ;’’—whereas, the rock upon which the edifice of papism rests, 
according to the declarations of papists, is the supremacy of the 
pope. The direct testimony of the Word of God, is therefore con- 
clusive, that the Lord Jesus Christ being the glorious and the ex- 
clusive Head of his blood-bought Church in heaven, and on earth; 
neither the pope of Rome, nor any one else, can be, in any sense, 
the head of all, or any portion of that Church. And hence the con- 
clusion is inevitable: that the body of which the pope is the uni- 
versally admitted head, is not the Church of the living God. How 
false, then, and ruinous the charity, which accounts the papal com- 
munity a Christian church! ,and how strong the delusion, which con- 
founds papism with Christianity ?—Papism, based upon the supre- 
7 of the pope—Christianity, founded upon the “The Rock of 
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IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES OF THE 
CITY OF BALTIMORE.—FORMATION AND FIRST EFFORTS OF THE 
“SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS OF THE REFORMATION.” 


On the 7th of March, a number of the ministers of the gospel, 
amounting, as we understand, to about fifty, and belonging to nearly 
all denominations of evangelical Christians, met in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Light street, Baltimore, upon an invitation drawn 
up and circulated, by six or seven ministers, for the purpose of con- 
sidering what ought to be done in the present aspect of popery and 
the efforts of papists to spread their system in this community. 
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The Rev. R. J. Breckinridge was appointed chairman, and the 
Rev. Thomas B. Sargeant of the Methodist Episcopal Church, secre- 
tary: a number of the ministers present expressed their views upon 
the general subject, in regard to which they had come together: two 
letters were read from two ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, disapproving the objects contemplated in the invitation 
which had been sent to them: and the ministers present, then re- 
solved unanimously, that there was a necessity for united and vigor- 
ous action in resisting the efforts and encroachments of Romanism, 
and that a society ought to be formed for that purpose. Whereupon 
the Rev. Messrs. Hamilton, of the. Methodist Episcopal; Kurtz, of 
the Evangelical Lutheran ; Musgrave, of the Presbyterian ; Heiner, 
of the German Reformed; Smart, of the Associate Presbyterian ; 
Reese, of the Protestant Methodist; Johns, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal, and Walker, of the Baptist churches—were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare the draft of a Constitution for the contemplated 
Association: and then the ministers adjourned to meet in the Lec- 
ture Room of the 1st Presbyterian Church, on the 17th March. The 
meeting was opened and closed with humble and earnest prayer to 
God for divine guidance. 

At the adjourned meeting on the 17th March, several additional 
ministers came in. The meeting was opened with prayer, and the 
committee reported a draft for a Constitution, which having been 
maturely considered, was amended and adopted unanimously, as 
follows, to wit : 


Whereas we are fully convinced that the principles of the Reformation 
are essential to the welfare of spiritual religion and civil and religious lib- 
erty; and that the time has come when it behooves the friends of the 
Reformation to unite in efforts to defend, maintain and promote those 
principles in our common country, against all encroachments and errors 
from whatever source arising, and to act in concert on certain great scrip- 
tural principles for the protection and perpetuation of the interests of the 
Protestant faith; we hereby organize ourselves into an Association, the 
name and general objects of which are set forth in the following 

Constitution.—Art. I. This Association shall be called “The Society 
of the Friends of the Reformation,” formed in Baltimore, March 7th, 1843. 

Art. II. It shall be composed of all persons who adopt the sacred 
Scriptures as the sole rule of faith and practice, and alse entertain a sin- 
cere vencration for the fundamental doctrines of the Reformation, and 
contribute to the funds of the Association and sign the constitution. 

Art UI. Its sole object is to maintain, defend and promote among the 
several denominations of Christians to which its members belong, the 
principles of the Reformation and of civil and religious iiberty, against all 
encroachments and errors whatever. 

Art. IV. The only means it will use or sanction are such as being mo- 
ral, legal and regardiul of the rights of all other persons, shall by common 
consent be agreed upon from time to time as just, proper and effectual in 
the maintenance of our own. 

rt, V. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secreta- 
ry, and two Lay-Directors from each denomination represented in the As- 
sociation, to be elected annually ; together with all the ministers belonging 
to it; who shall form a board for the transaction of business; of whom any 
seven, at a meeting duly convened, shall be a quorum. The stated meet- 
ings of the board to be quarterly. 
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Art. VI. The Board of Managers shall, at the first meeting after their 
election, appoint an executive committee, consisting of a minister and lay- 
man from of each the denominations represented in the association, of 
which the President, Secretaries and Treasurer shall be ex-officio mem- 
bers. This committee to meet as often as they may find necessary for the 
transaction of the business committed to them, and to report quarterly to 
the Board of Managers. 

Art. VII. The duties of the Board shall be to carry out in every way 
most expedient in their view, the ends and purposes for which this asso- 
ciation is organized 3 and to render an annual report of their proceedings to 
the Association, at their annual meetings on the first Tuesday in March. 

Art. VIII. The Board of Managers shall have power to enact such 
by-laws as may not be inconsistent with this Constitution, and to fill all 
vacancies that may occur between the annual meetings. 

Art. IX. This Constitution shall be subject to amendments only at the 
annual meetings of the Association, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present at such meeting. 


It was at the same time determined to hold a series of public 
meetings in a number of our Churches; to present the Constitution 
for general signature at those meetings; to take up collections at 
them to aid the.Society in carrying out its general objects; and to 
— a large committee to carry out these objects. It was further 
ordered that the permanent vn of the Society should not be 
chosen until those likeminded with us, had been favoured with 
the opportunity of uniting with us; that in the interim the Chairman 
and Secretary already appointed, should continue to act, and that a 
Treasurer be temporarily chosen—whereupon the Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, 
of the Evangelical Lutheran church was appointed: and the Society 
adjourned, with prayer, to meet in public at the first of the series of 
meetings directed to be held. 


The first public meeting was held on the evening of March 21st, 
at the Baptist church, in Sharp street (Mr. Hill’s); and was ad- 
dressed pag Rev. Dr. Morris, of the Evangelical Lutheran church, 
and the Rev. Mr. Kennaday, of Philadelphia, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. The second public meeting was held on the evening 
of the 24th of March, at the 3d Presbyterian church (Mr. Mus- 
ers and was eddressed by the Rev. Dr. Bond, of the city of 

ew York, editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal (Methodist 
Episcopal,) and the Rev. Mr. H. V. D. Johns, of the Protestant 
Episcopal church. The third public meeting was held on the even- 
ing of the 28th of March, in the 2d Presbyterian church (R. J. 
Breckinridge’s) and was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Smart, of the 
Associate church, and the Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, of the Evangelical 
Lutheran. The aha ublic meeting was held on the evening of 
the 30th of March, in the Methodist Episcopal church, in Light 
street, and was addressed by R. J. Breckinridge, Presbyterian, and 
the Rev. Dr. Giustiniani, of the Evangelical Lutheran church, a native 
of Rome and formerly a papal priest in that city. The fifth public 
meeting was held in the German Reformed church (Mr. Heinet’s), 
on the evening of the 6th of April, and was addressed by the Rev. 
G. W. Musgrave, and the Rev. A. B. Cross, both Presbyterians.— 
The sixth public meeting was held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Caroline street, on the evening of April the 13th, and was 
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addressed by the Rev. Mr. Best, of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and the Rev. Dr. Giustiniani—It may also be mentioned, that the 
editor of this periodical delivered a discourse in the German Luther- 
an church in Trinity street, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Mr. 
Weyl, on the evening of the 7th of April, to raise funds in aid of 
an effort to erect a new Lutheran church in the Canton suburb of 
Baltimore ; subject: The duty of Protestants to make greater efforts 
to prevent the spread of Romanism: and an annual discourse in the 
Church of which he is the pastor, on Sabbath morning the 16th of 
April (being Easter Sunday,) on The temper which Christians ought 
to cherish towards Romanism. Upon the whole, therefore, from the 
21st of March to the 16th of April, both inclusive, being twenty- 
seven days—eight public meetings were held in the various quarters 
of our good city,—at which eight or ten thousand of our citizens, of 
all denominations, have had their attention once more strongly drawn 
to the whole subject of popery; a powerful Association has been 
fully set up on its feet, by a strong and rapid movement; funds have 
been collected to promote its operations, and a large number of mem- 
bers enrolled; and a new and powerful impulse been given to the 
Protestant cause in this community. 

Truly, we have reason to thank God, and take courage.—When 
we look back to the commencement of the papal controversy in this 
city, less than ten years ago, and remember that we stood almost 
alone, and now behold the great body of evangelical ministers 
around us, standing shoulder to shoulder in the good cause ; when 
we call to mind the fact, that but a few years ago the sentiments we 
uttered were considered proofs almost of insanity, and now hear the 
same flowing from the lips of the most cautious pastors around us ; 
when we reflect that our flock was marked and its members watched, 
and we ourself not only denounced and pursued with ceaseless in- 
sult and slander, but haled before the criminal tribunals of the state 
like a common felon, and now behold the great mass of pious and 
enlightened Christians in most of our city Churches standing for- 
ward in the same rank with our beloved flock, and the body of our 
ministerial brethren boldly taking up the noble cause upon which so 
much odium has been heaped, and around which so many dangers 
have been thrown; verily, we do thank God, and take courage. 
Truly, a great revolution in public sentiment is already accomplished, 
when in the same city, the same cause which, in 1832, endangered a 
man’s life, in 1835 jeoparded his character, and as late as 1840 ex- 
posed him to indictment, fine, and imprisonment,—in 1843 looms 
gloriously up on the top of a general movement of the piety of the 
community, and becomes the very centre of Christian unity. And 
if these brief years, from so small beginnings, and with such feeble 
means, have witnessed such results; what, with the present means, 
and the existing spirit may we hope for in future ? 

Look to your ways, ye vassals of Rome. Look to your ways, ye 
Jesuits; haters of liberty, of truth, and of righteousness. For ve- 
rily, it is no longer a solitary man who stands forth to defy and to 
resist you. Look to your ways, ye destroyers of the earth, ye wel 
secutors of the saints, ye arch opposers of the kingdom of ° 
For surely the day is at hand, when God’s professing people will 
cease to call evil good and good evil, to put darkness for light and 
light for darkness, to be wise in their own eyes and prudent in their 
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own sight, to put away the righteousness of the righteous and justify 
the wicked for reward; in one word, to support, to countenance, and 
to advance your false and ferocious principles, your dark and _perfi- 
dious schemes. And then shall we no longer behold our root as rot- 
tenness and our blossom as dust: no longer shall we be devoured as 
stubble and consumed as chaff; because the anger of the Lord will 
be turned away from his people and his hand be no more stretched 
forth against them, when they cease to cast away the law of the 
Lord of Hosts and to despise the Holy One of Israel. 

We must not deceive ourself, nor must we delude others. The 
issue of this papal controversy,—the final issue—is beyond all per- 
adventure. Antichrist is foredoomed of God, and cannot escape his 
predestinated ruin. But it is far from certain that he may not, be- 
fore his final and endless destruction, rise to a height of power and 
rage with a fury and blood-guiltiness, unprecedented even in his 
accursed annals. But better, far better is it, that he kill the saints, 
than that he rob them of their hope and crown. Better, beyond 
comparison, was that state of God’s people, in which Rome pursued 
them with fire and sword, than is that in which they take Rome in- 
to their embrate. Better, inconcievably better is it, that we die for 
the testimony of Jesus, than that we make our lives a testimony 
against him. Without reference, therefore, to the immediate in- 
fluence upon Rome, of the great revival of the spirit of the Reform- 
ation which God is pleased to awaken in various parts of the earth 
at the present moment; without considering whether it betokens the 
speedy overthrow of popery, or whether it is only for the prepara- 
tion of new martyrs to be slain by the emissaries of Antichrist ; 
still we rejoice in the revival itself, as a precious evidence of the 
favour of God, and as a visible manifestation of his covenant-keep- 
ing fidelity. Let it spread and deepen, until it is clearly made 
known who are on the Lord’s side, who are but formalists and hypo- 
crites, who are fainthearted and unfit for the service of the great 
King, who love the praise of man more than the praise of God. 
Great events are about to come to pass; and God is separating unto 
himself a people, whom he will qualify to perform the part he hath 
for them to act. It is in distinguishing mercy and favour that he 
thus visits our earth. Blessed will they be, who know the day of 
their gracious visitation. 





SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 





The Bible in Spain, $e. By Geo. 
Borrow. Cheap literature is one of the 
characteristics of our times and country. 
This work, published in England, in 3 
vols., is printed by Mr. Campbell in Phi- 
ladelphia, in a stout pamphlet, for 50 
cents, and at the New World office, in 
New York, for 25 cents! The ancients 
had a saying, that those who see much, 
lie much. We Americans have reason 
to know what reliance is to be placed on 
the statements of the countrymen of Ba- 
sil Hall, Mrs. Trollop, George Thomp- 
son, Charles Dickens Boz, and the like. 


And we must admit that in reading Mr- 
Borrow’s pages, we cannot always for- 
get that English travellers seem generally 
to consider themselves the first people in 
England, England the first if not the on- 
ly country in the world, and the place 
they may chance to be describing about 
the last in creation. ‘There can be little 
doubt that Mr. Borrow is amongst the 
first travellers, linguists, gentlemen, horse- 
men, or footmen, in all nature, if his 
notion of himself is correct. Bating the 
egregious Anglicanism and egotism of 
the book—it is in some respects very 
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instructive, and throughout extremely 
entertaining. The picture it presents of 
the condition of the Spanish population, 
every where, and in every respect is de- 
plorable; a nation possessing one of the 
finest countries in Europe, and the seat 
of civilization above 2,000 years ago, 
now destitute of religion, of knowledge, 
of arts, of comforts, of a fixed adminis- 
tration of justice, and almost of every 
bond of socialexistence. Celts, Greeks, 
Romans, Moors, Goths, Jews, and Gip- 
sies—have alike left upon its soil only 
their vices and their bones; and the dark 
and ferocious spirit of Popery covered 
the carcase of a nation morally defunct, 
with her pall. The world has yet seen 
no instance of a decayed state renovated, 
unless by the total slaughter of that part 
of its inhabitants in whose hands power 
resided. If Mr. Borrow has given us 
even a tolerably fair account of the state 
of the Spanish and Portuguese people, 
it seems evident that those nations must 
be farther and more fearfully convulsed, 
or sink still deeper into misery; unless 
indeed God, in infinite pity, should mar- 
velously interpose, and raise up from 
their bosom a score of Luthers to shake 
the land. Think of a people professing, 
for centuries, the name of Christ, the 
bulk of whom do not even know that 
there is a revelation from God! Think 
of a Priesthood, who, after an absvlute 
rule of many centuries, have reduced a 
whole nation—once Christian and free— 
to such a condition as this! This is the 
glorious estate which the pope and the 
tyrants of the old world are contriving 
for us. Let men regard the aspect of 
Spain and Portugal, and then they can 
understand what our condition will be, 
if Rome succeeds in her machinations 
against us.—We hope the publishers of 
this book will, in their next edition, print 
*‘Tract No. 90’ and the Pope’s En- 
cyclica) Letter of 1832—in an appendix: 
let us have the doctrine and the fruits in 
a single view.—We had almost forgot- 
ten to say, that Mr. Borrow resided in 
the Peninsula four or five years, as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and succeeded in printing and 
distributing, chiefly in the villages of 
Spain, about 5,000 copies of the New 
Testament in Spanish; and an edition of 
the Gospel of Luke, in the Spanish Gip- 
sey tongue. His book contains an out- 
line of his adventures, which are cer- 
tainly very interesting, and often remark- 
able, while accomplishing this important 
work ; the chief difficulties of which were 


created by papal ecclesiastics—the same 
sort of gentlemen who now burn Bibles 
in the United States. It is extremely 
striking to observe, on every occasion of 
danger and difficulty, how the author 
was opheld and borne forward by the 
unshaken confidence, that the British 
Government was both able and resolved 
to see him righted; and how this same 
conviction possessed the hearts of his 
enemies and withheld them from push- 
ing matters to extremities. We must 
say, this is a noble trait in that proud and 
grasping people; a glorious use of its 
vast power. Would to God, we Ameri- 
cans had somewhat more of this lofty 
nationality, both in our people and 
amongst our men bearing office, of all 
parties. 


Address of the Board of Managers 
of the American Protestant Associa- 
tion, §c. 1843, pp. 42. He must be 
a very inattentive observer of the reli- 
gious movements of the world, who does 
not perceive, that throughout Christen- 
dom all things seem to be shaping them- 
selves for another, and perhaps final 
conflict, of religious ideas. In those vast 
regions once covered by the influence of 
the Latin church, or now peopled by 
nations whose ancestors were subject to 
her, this remarkable phenomenon is eve- 
ry where manifest—that Popery is in- 
creasing in Protestant countries, and Pro- 
testantism in Papal countries; thus equal- 
izing and generalising the force and the 
field of conflict.—In this country, the du- 
ties of Protestants may be divided, well 
enough, into three great classes: 1, to 
prevent the perversion of our own peo- 
ple; 2, to enlighten and convert papists; 
8, to win the great, inert, ignorant, care- 
less mass. ‘The family, the school, the 
pulpit, the popular assembly, and the 
press; these are our fields of operation. 
Every movement that tends to awaken 
and to enlighten the public mind is im- 
portant, and every one that conduces to 
draw the true friends of God and man 
nigher together in this conflict—is wor- 
thy of commendation. It will, however, 
if we mistake not, eventually turn out, 
that in this, as in a!] other cases, the real 
work must be done by real and perma- 
nent organizations, which are inherent in 
the nature of man or expressly ordained 
of God. With us, the practical opera- 
tion of all our civil institutions is essen- 
tially and wholly irrespective of God and 
religion; the press is unchristian; the 
school is, to a deplorable extent, without 
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God; and the great popular mass is open- 
ly and professedly irreligious. Although 
Popery is as really the enemy of liberty 
and of knowledge, as it ie of true godli- 
ness—not a secular press, not a states- 
man, not a patriot—can stand forth to 
rebuke and to expose it. The Christian 
must do all—or none else will do any 
thing. It is a glorious proof of the tran- 
scendent grandeur of the Christian’s 
mission. And it is proof only of sad ig- 
norance or inattention, to pass by and 
even deny all the great labours of good 
men for years past in the American 
churches, and talk as if all eyes had 
been closed, and all hearts unmoved, in 
regard to this mighty subject, until, as it 
were, yesterday: and, to conceal or ob- 
secure the i and blessed fruits of 
these labours; fruits manifested even in 
the awaking of many who would seem 
ready to signalise their own tardy awa- 
kening, as the real era of a struggle, in 
which giants have already fallen. As 
long ago as 1831, this matter was agita- 
ted in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church; in 1835, that venera- 
able court, by a great majority, called 
upon her ministers and people to buckle 
on their armour and go forth to this con- 
flict.—Before the earliest of these dates, 
men in all parts of our country, and in 
several of the most important religious 
denominations, had laboured long and 
boldly ; and every year since, one man 
after anuther, one press after another, 
one branch of Christ’s church after an- 
other, one association of Protestants af- 
ter another—has been added to the ra- 
pidly increasing host. The Association 
at Philadelphia, is the result of these 
labours, which long years have witnessed ; 
it is in no sénse, and no degree, the ori- 
ginator of the movement; nor will it be 
able ever to put itself at the head of one, 
except by doing exactly what it seems to 
disparage, in the past. We welcome, 
gladly welcome, this association, as a 
fellow-labourer; and would have done so 
with joy, many years ago. And we 
easily concede that it is natural for us all 
to consider discoveries just made by us, 
to be absolutely new, even though they 
have been known since the flood. But 
if the best soldiers in this Association 
will only do in years to come, what 
Brownlee, in the East, and Rice, in the 
West, and fifty others in as many places, 
and the late John Breckinridge, every 
where, did for years together, years ago, 
while the bulk of these excellent breth- 





ren were utterly indifferent to the whole 
subject and profoundly ignorant of it; 
we will ask, as we need hope, no more. 
We greatly rejoice to see the ministers 
in Philadelphia, as a body, at length 
aroused; a few of them have been long 
and nobly at work. But, judging from 
their Address, they are greatly in error 
as to what has been already done—and 
greatly deceived are they, if they sup- 
pose, that common men or common la- 
bours will do as much more in years to 
come. In one respect they are right; 
they do not overrate our danger or our 
duty. And we feel sure that when they 
bear about them the scars and the fruits 
of ten or even five years of toil and stu- 
dy, and battle with Rome, if they are 
then required to issue another address, 
whatever else they may change, they 
will not diminish one jot of their testi- 
mony against her, as the enemy alike of 
God and of the human race. So that, 
bearing this testimony to our old teachers 
and companions—we cordially salute 
these new cohorts, and say, there is the 
field of action—go, and do more, and 
better than those who have preceded 
you: we have read your proclamation— 
now let us see your deeds. 


History of the Church of Scotland, 
Sc. By Hetherington of Torphichen. 
Edinburgh, mpcccx.ui1. 8vn. pp. 209. 
We are indebted to a valued friend for a 
copy of this very interesting work} and 
intend, if the Lord will permit, to notice 
it somewhat at large, when we can com- 
mand space and leisure. It is u popular 
h'story of the Church of Scotland from 
the introduction of Christianity into that 
kingdom, to the meeting of the commis. 
sion of the General Assembly in August 
1841. The latter portion of the work, 
to wit, from the secession of 1752, ie 
much the fullest, and at the present mo- 
ment, by far the most interesting part of 
it. Those in our own church who place 
tradition (or the practice of the charch) 
on a fuoting with the express letter of 
written constitutions, and nearly with the 
commands of God, will, we apprehend, 
find reason to reconsider their opinions, 
if they will carefully peruse any history 
of the Kirk of Scotland. For then they 
will find that now, for nearly three cen- 
turies, this great branch of the church of 
Christ, has been for much the larger 
portion of the time, obliged to submit to 
the control of practices and principles, 
against which nearly all its own devoted 
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instructive, and throughout extremely 
entertaining. The picture it presents of 
the condition of the Spanish population, 
every where, and in every respect is de- 
plorable; a nation possessing one of the 
finest countries in Europe, and the seat 
of civilization above 2,000 years ago, 
now destitute of religion, of knowledge, 
of arts, of comforts, of a fixed adminis- 
tration of justice, and almost of every 
bond of social existence. Celts, Greeks, 
Romans, Moors, Goths, Jews, and Gip- 
sies—have alike left upon its soil only 
their vices and their bones; and the dark 
and ferocious spirit of Popery covered 
the carcase of a nation morally defunct, 
with her pall. The world has yet seen 
no instance of a decayed state renovated, 
unless by the total slaughter of that part 
of its inhabitants in whose hands power 
resided. If Mr. Borrow has given us 
even a tolerably fair account of the state 
of the Spanish and Portuguese people, 
it seems evident that those nations must 
be farther and more fearfully convulsed, 
or sink still deeper into misery; unless 
indeed God, in infinite pity, should mar- 
velously interpose, and raise up from 
their bosom a score of Luthers to shake 
the land. Think of a people professing, 
for centuries, the name of Christ, the 
bulk of whom do not even know that 
there is a revelation from God! Think 
of a Priesthood, who, after an absulute 
rule of many centuries, have reduced a 
whole nation—once Christian and free— 
to such a condition as this! This is the 
glorious estate which the pope and the 
tyrants of the old world are contriving 
for us. Let men regard the aspect of 
Spain and Portugal, and then they can 
understand what our condition will be, 
if Rome succeeds in her machinations 
against us.—We hope the publishers of 
this book will, in their next edition, print 
**Tract No. 90’? and the Pope’s En- 
cyclica) Letter of 1832—in an appendix: 
let us have the doctrine and the fruits in 
a single view.—We had almost forgot- 
ten to say, that Mr. Borrow resided in 
the Peninsula four or five years, as the 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and succeeded in printing and 
distributing, chiefly in the villages of 
Spain, about 5,000 copies of the New 
Testament in Spanish; and an edition of 
the Gospel of Luke, in the Spanish Gip- 
sey tongue. His book contains an out- 
line of his adventures, which are cer- 
tainly very interesting, and often remark- 
able, while accomplishing this important 
work; the chief difficulties of which were 


created by papal ecclesiastics—the same 
sortof gentlemen who now burn Bibles 
in the United States. It is extremely 
striking to observe, on every occasion of 
danger and difficulty, how the author 
was upheld and borne forward by the 
unshaken confidence, that the British 
Government was both able and resolved 
to see him righted; and how this same 
conviction possessed the hearts of his 
enemies and withheld them from push- 
ing matters to extremities. We must 
say, this isa noble trait in that proud and 
grasping people; a glorious use of its 
vast power. Would to God, we Ameri- 
cans had somewhat more of this lofty 
nationality, both in our people and 
amongst our men bearing office, of all 
parties. 


Address of the Board of Managers 
of the American Protestant Associa- 
tion, §c. 1843, pp. 42. He must be 
a very inattentive observer of the reli- 
gious movements of the world, who does 
not perceive, that throughout Christen- 
dom all things seem to be shaping them- 
selves for another, and perhaps final 
conflict, of religious ideas. In those vast 
regions once covered by the influence of 
the Latin church, or now peopled by 
nations whose ancestors were subject to 
her, this remarkable phenomenon is eve- 
ty where manifest—that Popery is in- 
creasing in Protestant countries, and Pro- 
testantism in Papal countries; thus equal- 
izing and generalising the force and the 
field of conflict. —In this country, the du- 
ties of Protestants may be divided, well 
enough, into three great classes: 1, to 
prevent the perversion of our own peo- 
ple; 2, to enlighten and convert papists; 
8, to win the great, inert, ignorant, care- 
less mass. ‘The family, the school, the 
pulpit, the popular assembly, and the 
press; these are our fields of operation. 
Every movement that tends to awaken 
and to enlighten the public mind is im- 
portant, and every one that conduces to 
draw the true friends of God and man 
nigher together in this conflict—is wor- 
thy of commendation. It will, however, 
if we mistake not, eventually turn out, 
that in this, as in all other cases, the real 
work must be done by real and perma- 
nent organizations, which are inherent in 
the nature of man or expressly ordained 
of God. With us, the practical opera- 
tion of all our civil institutions is essen- 
tially and wholly irrespective of God and 
religion; the press is unchristian; the 
school is, to a deplorable extent, without 
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God; and the great popular mass is open- 
ly and professedly irreligious. Although 
Popery is as really the enemy of liberty 
and of knowledge, as it ie of true godli- 
ness—not a secular press, not a states- 
man, not a patriot—can stand forth to 
rebuke and to expose it. The Christian 
must do all—or none else will do any 
thing. It is a glorious proof of the tran- 
scendent grandeur of the Christian’s 
mission. And it is proof only of sad ig- 
norance or inattention, to pass by and 
even deny all the great labours of good 
men for years past in the American 
churches, and talk as if all eyes had 
been closed, and all hearts unmoved, in 
regard to this mighty subject, until, as it 
were, yesterday: and, to conceal or ob- 
secure the i and blessed fruits of 
these jabours; fruits manifested even in 
the awaking of many who would seem 
ready to signalise their own tardy awa- 
kening, as the real era of a struggle, in 
which giants have already fallen. As 
long ago as 1831, this matter was agita- 
ted in the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church; in 1835, that venera- 
able court, by a great majority, called 
upon her ministers and people to buckle 
on their armour and go forth to this con- 
flict.—Before the earliest of these dates, 
men in all parts of our country, and in 
several of the most important religious 
denominations, had laboured long and 
boldly ; and every year since, one man 
after anuther, one press after another, 
one branch of Christ’s church after an- 
other, one association of Protestants af- 
ter another—has been added to the ra- 
pidly increasing host. The Association 
at Philadelphia, is the result of these 
labours, which long years have witnessed ; 
it is inno sénse, and no degree, the ori- 
ginator of the movement; nor will it be 
able ever to put itself at the head of one, 
except by doing exactly what it seems to 
disparage, in the past. We welcome, 
gladly welcome, this association, as a 
fellow-labourer; and would have done so 
with joy, many years ago. And we 
easily concede that it is natural for us all 
to consider discoveries just made by us, 
to be absolutely new, even though they 
have been known since the flood. But 
if the best soldiers in this Association 
will only do in years to come, what 
Brownlee, in the East, and Rice, in the 
West, and fifty others in as many places, 
and the late John Breckinridge, every 
where, did for years together, years ago, 
while the bulk of these excellent breth- 





ren were utterly indifferent to the whole 
subject and profoundly ignorant of it; 
we will ask, as we need hope, no more. 
We greatly rejoice to see the ministers 
in Philadelphia, as a body, at length 
aroused; a few of them have been long 
and nobly at work. But, judging from 
their Address, they are greatly in error 
as to what has been already done—and 
greatly deceived are they, if they sup- 
pose, that common men or common la- 
bours wifl do as much more in years to 
come. In one respect they are right; 
they do not overrate our danger or our 
duty. And we feel sure that when they 
bear about them the scars and the fruits 
of ten or even five years of toil and stu- 
dy, and battle with Rome, if they are 
then required to issue another address, 
whatever else they may change, they 
will not diminish one jot of their ‘testi- 
mony against her, as the enemy alike of 
God and of the human race. So that, 
bearing this testimony to our old teachers 
and companions—we cordially salute 
these new cohorts, and say, there is the 
field of action—go, and do more, and 
better than those who have preceded 
you: we have read your proclamation— 
now let us see your deeds. 


History of the Church of Scotland, 
Sc. By Hetherington of Torphichen. 
Edinburgh, mpcccx.u11. 8vn. pp. 809. 
We are indebted to a valued friend for a 
copy of this very interesting work} and 
intend, if the Lord will permit, to notice 
it somewhat at large, when we can com- 
mand space and leisure. It is u popular 
h'story of the Church of Scotland from 
the introduction of Christianity into that 
kingdom, to the meeting of the commis- 
sion of the General Assembly in August 
1841. The latter portion of the work, 
to wit, from the secession of 1752, ie 
much the fullest, and at the present mo- 
ment, by far the most interesting part of 
it. Those in our own church who place 
tradition (or the practice of the charch) 
on a fuoting with the express letter of 
written constitutions, and nearly with the 
commands of God, will, we apprehend, 
find reason to reconsider their opinions, 
if they will carefully peruse any history 
of the Kirk of Scotland. For then they 
will find that now, for nearly three cen- 
turies, this great branch of the church of 
Christ, has been for much the larger 
portion of the time, obliged to submit to 
the control of practices and principles, 
against which nearly all its own devoted 
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sons, have uniformly contended; and that 
the pericds of success have been com- 
paratively few and distant, vouchsafed 
bv God to these holy and upright men. 
They will find, at successive periods, the 
best portions of the church forced out, 
by corrupt proceedings, and even now 
the one-half of its ministers, and they 
the best, on the eve of being expelled,— 
it is true, by a perfidious government— 
but yet by reason of the anfaithfulness 
of the church itself and the remaining 
ministers.—We have been much struck 
at observing how a question, which is 
now agitated amongst ourselves, (the 
position and rights of Ruling Elders) en- 
tered into the very essence of some of 
the sorest trials of the Church of Srot- 
land, and how its erroneous decision ate 
out the vitals of that church. {In the 
year 1757, this matter was largely agita- 
ted in the Scottish Assembly, and carried 
all their own way by the Moderates; on 
which occasion, Dr. Witherspoon laid 
on the table of the Assembly a Dissent, 
in which he pointed out evils which, says 
Hetherington, ‘thave been completely 
realised, as the sufferings of the Church, 
even yet too clearly prove.’’ This litle 
piece of history, remarkably explains and 
elucidates the changes made in the con- 
stitution of our own charch, in 1788, in 
regard to the rights and duties of Ruling 
Elders; changes made under the influence 
of Dr. Witherspoon himself, who was 
one of the Committee and Assembly that 
formed our present church constitution; 
and which, one and all, carried back the 
doctrine and enactments of our constitu- 
tion to the Second Book of Discipline of 
the Church of Scotland, and to the days 
and labours of Andrew Melville. We 
believe we may say with confidence, that 
from the earliest period of the church of 
Christ to the present hour, the corruption 
of its doctrine has gone hand in hand 
with the perversion of its discipline; and 
that one of the earliest and most dange- 
rous marks of impending trouble, is a 
spirit of ecclesiasticism on the part of the 
clergy; a spirit, which first places them 
above their co-Presbyters, and then above 
the Church itself; and at last makes the 
rank they so adore, the essence of reli- 
gion itself, and subjection to it, the only 
means of grace. Upon what principle, 
is one ruler in the Church allowed to 
assume rank and power above another, 
that will not more than justify the prin- 
ciple of Prelatical Episcopacy? Or what 
argument has the Biskop, by which to 


oust the Presbyter, that the Pope may 
not use to cast out the Prelate? It is 
essentially one principle all through; the 
fatal principle of ecclesiasticism. God 
forbid that we should be supposed capa- 
ble of charging our beloved and excel- 
lent brethren, who differ from us, with 
Popery, with Prelacy, or even with the 
moderation which so long cursed and 
corrupted the Church of Scotland. But 
we earnestly assert our deep conviction, 
that the essential principle of all these is 
the same, so far as ecclesiasticism is con- 
cerned; and we are utterly unable to di- 
vine, upon what ground or notion, except 
ecclesiasticism in its ultimate analysis, 
Rulers in the church of Christ, shall be 
ousted by other Rulers, from rights, du- 
ties and prerogatives, which as Rulers, 
equally appertain to all, seeing there are 
jointly invested, by Christ, with the 
functions of spiritual government,—un- 
to which, indeed, the minister attains not 
because he is a preacher, but because he 
is a ruler. And perhaps it is not too 
much to say, that Popery, Prelacy and 
Moderatism, are ail impossible, except 
by first corrupting or Gusting those with 
whom God has placed so large a share of 
the discipline and government of his 
Church—the Ruling Elders. Let us pon- 
der these things. 


The Perpetuity of the Earth, &c. 
By John Lillie. Moffet, New York, 
1842, pp. 240. 24mo. Much the lar- 
ger portion of this volume is taken up 
with notes on the Millenarian contro- 
versy; and the most of these are devo- 
ted to the ‘Manual of Sacred Interpre- 
tation,” by Prof. Alex. McClelland of 
the Reformed Dutch Church—of which 
Mr. Lillie also is a minister. And, such 
notes! Alas! for the Professor and his 
Manual.—The discourse itself, of Mr. 
Lillie, to which these killing notes are 
appended, seems to us, not to be correct- 
ly described by its title, It is upon 
Rom. viii. 19-23, and proves, from 
Scripture, very clearly as we think, the 
renovation of the earth,—but not its 
perpetuity, in that renovated state. We 
think it ought not to be questioned by 
any candid and humble student of the 
Scriptures, that a new heaven and new 
earth will surely be prepared of God, in 
which the Millenial kingdom,—the glo- 
rious kingdom of the God-man, will be 
triumphantly established: but it does not 
appear by any means clear to us, that 
the Millenial kingdom will be eternal 
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upon the renovated earth,—nor that the 

earth itself will remain perpetually: in- 
’ deed, the Scriptures, as we suppose, 
teach the opposite, in both respects. 
Millenarians, we believe, generally em- 
brace the doctrine of the discourse, on 
the latter point; but, we think, without 
sufficient warrant. It seems to us, that 
the duration of the Millenial kingdom is 
expressly limited; that it will be finally 
delivered up, with all its members, to the 
Father; and our Lord reign over us, at 
last, in the final and eternal state, as 
simply, God; in which sense, we think 
it is, that the kingdom of God is an 
eternal kingdom. If so, the argument 
for the perpetuity of the earth is at an 
end; and the authority appears to us— 
against, rather than for it—in the inti- 
mations of Scripture. It is proper, how- 
ever, to say, that our view of this mat- 
ter is not the common one.—We have 
not the pleasure of knowing Mr. Lillie, 
personally; but along with very many in 
the like circumstances, we have been 
much interested in him, on account of 
what, we regret to be obliged to consider 
the very unkind, unfair, and extraordi- 
nary conduct of the Presbytery of New 
York towards him, on a recent occasion. 
It is known to the public, thut he applied 
for admission into that body, upon a cer- 
tificate from a classis of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, and that alter being exa- 
mined, he was rejected—and then the 
Presbytery refused, by vote, to say that 
its rejection was for the reason,—which, 
in debate, was conceded to be the rea- 
son, and which every body knew was 
the reason—to wit, that he was a Mille- 
narian.—We say, 1, that if there were 
other grounds, it was due to propriety, 
to fair dealing, and to the rights of the 
minority, as well as of Mr. Lillie him- 
self, to state them; 2, that if there was 
no other reason, this should have been 
stated; 3, that if this was even, a rea- 
son, it was, when properly moved, un- 
just and unfair to refuse to admit it. 
Presbyterianism, whatever else it may 
be, is an honest system—a fair dealing 
system; and whatever else it may hold, 
it certainly repudiates all indirection, and 
every approach towards official unfair- 
ness. The Presbytery of New York has 
no right,—moral or ecclesiastical,—to 
ruin a respectable minister of Christ by 
inuendo: it has no right to condemn doc- 
trines, without stating what those doc- 
trines are, and assuming the proper re- 
sponsibility of such a procedure: it has 


no right to act in such a manner as to 
accomplish an end, and yet evade just 
accountability, both to public sentiment 
and to the higher church courts: it has 
no right to perform important and deci- 
sive acts, and then give such an aspect 
to them, as to render them incapable of 
proper revision. Whatever may be the 
heresies of Mr. Lillie,—it is not the cus- 
tom of the Presbyterian church, to scalp 
and tomahawk men, in the dark, and 
throw their dead bodies into a sink-hole. 


The Princeton Review and the Of- 
fice of Ruling Elder. ‘The April No. 
of the * Biblical Repertory & Prince- 
ton Review,’’ contains an article, which, 
with a few back-handed licks at this pe- 
riodical, is a sort of general reply to the 
pieces published lately in the ‘*Presbyte- 
rian,”’ under the signature of ‘Presby- 
ter,’ and seems to have had as its chief 
design, to define the position of ** Prince- 
ton,’’ in regard to the Rights of Raling 
Elders. We never saw the articles of 
**Presbyter’’ until we read them in 
print ; and have no particular relation to 
the question between the author of them 
and the gentlemen at Princeton, except 
so far as the general question at issue 
may be involved; nor, while we approve 
highly the general spirit of those articles, 
and agree fully in the great conclusion 
which they sought to establish, do we 
feel that the general result is at all con- 
cerned in the engency of particular argu- 
ments, or the soundness of any collateral 
principles advocated inthem. So much 
we may say, if it were merely that our 
fathers and brethren at Princeton may 
not too hastily conclude, that they may, 
as victors, put up their weapons, because 
they have, to their own satisfaction, 
turned the flank of certain arguments, or 
cast suspicion on particular opinions, or 
evaded particular difficulties, in a speci- 
fied paper which, if it was not as con- 
clusive and powerful as they think it 
might have been, had this excuse, at 
least, that it put forth force enough to 
exterminate ten thousand such attacks as 
that which elicited it. We are right 
glad to hear Princeton speak out: and 
though sorry for the matter and the man- 
ner, and surprised at the logic, the histo- 
ry, and the theology of the article, we 
are pleased to have to deal with able and 
responsible men in the discussion of this 
matter; and shall not fail to pay our res- 
pects, in due season, to these new and 
imposing opponents, of what we believe 
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to be, the Rights of Raling Elders. Be- 
ing somewhat accustomed to observe 
men and parties, we have not been inat- 
tentive to various signs in several parts 
of the Church, which led us to expect 
what ‘Princeton’? would do, when 
the time arrived; although, if put to it, 
we feel confident of our ability to con- 
fute, out of the writings of ‘“‘ Princeton,” 
every important proposition in their pre- 
sent article; and, what is more, to prove 
conclusively, that on the very point at 
issue, one of the ablest and most learned 
of their number, once held precisely the 
opinion which their present article con- 
demns, and for which we contend, to 
wit: that Ruling Elders, when sitting 
in presbytery, may lay on hands with 
the Preaching Elders there in the ordi- 
nation of Ministers. This is the spe- 
cific thing for which we contend; and 
not that a church session, as commonly 
constituted may consistently with our 
Constitution, ordain ministers; nor that 
Ruling Elders in presbytery may do it, 


‘alone, or to the exclusion of Pastors. 


No such thing is said, though attributed 
to us, for the want, we hope, of due at- 
tention to the subject. But we assert 
*‘that the power of government in a 
presbytery, is not a power of order but 
of jurisdiction; and they govern not as 
presbyteri but as presbyterium;’’ which 
Gillespie proved and the Westminster 
Assembly held,—as a book compiled, it 
is said, by one of the fathers at Prince- 
ton, for our Board of Publication, shows, 
if nothing else did. But we will not now 
go into the question, further than to say, 
that the principles attributed to us by 
** Princeton,” and those avowed there, 
alike excite our astonishment. If we 
comprehend the Review, it expressly 
gives up the jus divinum of presbytery; 
and this, to our view, is not only giving 
up Presbyterianism as a thing binding or 
obligatory at all—but is giving up all 
@criptural ground of any argument upon 
the present or any other point of Church 
government or discipline; and is certain- 
ly a stroke at the root of our whole doc- 
trine of Church order, which might well 
enough have been expected from an 
Erastian, a Prelatist, or a New School- 
man,—but surely not from ‘‘Prince- 
ton !’? What! has it come to this, that 
our leading Theological Seminary openly 
concedes and teaches, that God has not 
revealed in his Word, a form of Charch 


government, in such a manner, that we 
can come satisfactorily to the knowledge 
of what offices and tribunals he has cre- 
ated for his Church, and what the rights 
and duties are, which belong to them re- 
spectively? We confess our deep sor- 
row and amazement, at such an avowal, 
in such a quarter. Compared with this 
proposition—the other is utterly insigni- 
ficant; and, so indeed, the Review con- 
cedes. For it says, in terms—that it is 
not the act of laying on hands by el- 
ders, it so much objects to, as the argu- 
ments used to vindicate that act, and es- 
pecially—if we rightly understand—the 
notion of jus divinum.—United with 
such avowals is an attempt to prove that 
we who would magnify the office of Rul- 
ing Elder, and even place it, and its du- 
ties, on this immovable platform of divine 
right, are indeed the enemies of the 
Office itself, and are labouring for its des- 
traction!!! Amongst the other eminent 
and admirable gifts of the conductors of 
this excellent periodical at “Princeton,” 
—its keen wit is often and most agree- 
ably displayed. But we had no idea 
that these respected and accomplished 
gentlemen were such extreme Jesters. 
We like excellently well, a refined wit; 
but this surpasses!—That we should be 
blamed for holding that the office of 
Ruling Elder is by divine right, and at 
the same time also for holding that there 
is no such office; that by any logical 
necessity the former principle must con- 
duct the latter; this is a jest, which we 
enjoy the more, as we could never have 
imagined it. We are aware of the great 
and deserved influence of ‘‘Princeton;’’ 
we feel sensibly what a weight is thrown 
into the scale against us, by this move- 
ment there. But we remember, and we 
exhort the friends of this good cause not 
to forget, that before now we have, by 
God’s grace, succeeded in things against 
which the whole power of ‘‘ Princeton’”’ 
was arrayed; that before now ‘* Prince- 
ton’? has fought hard against movements 
for the reform of the Church, which, 
nevertheless God owned and blessed.— 
We may be allowed to say, in closing 
these general observations, that our at- 
tention has been arrested by the extreme 
reserve of the Reviewer, in speaking of 
the papers of ‘‘Calvin,’’—the name of 
which, along with those of ‘Presby- 
ter’? is placed at the head of his article. 











